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Listening  and  the  Curriculum 

By  ARTHUR  HEILMAN 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Oklahoma 

The  attitude  of  educators  doing  in  the  classroom  when  they  are 
toward  listening  skill,  or  the  place  bombarded  orally  with  language  sym- 
of  listening  in  the  educational  hols.  Thus,  one  might  assume  that 
process,  is  somewhat  paradoxial.  No  listening  is  assuredly  in  the  curriculum, 
educator  has  yet  gone  on  record  deny-  But  if  this  assumption  implies  some 
ing  the  importance  of  listening  as  a  re-  concern  for  listening  as  a  skill  in  learn- 
ceptive  media  of  learning;  and  none  ing  or  any  attempted  improvement  in 
can  deny  that  inherent  in  our  educa-  listening  skill  or  study  of  the  listening 
tional  system,  from  elementary  to  gradu-  proc  ess  at  different  educational  levels, 
ate  level,  is  the  premise  that  learning  then  listening  is -assuredly  not  in  the 
takes  place  as  a  result  of  the  teacher-  curriculum. 

listener  relationship.  To  deny  this  Children,  so  the  folklore  of  education 
would,  of  course,  leave  educators  in  the  goes,  come  to  school  with  the  ability  to 
extremely  untenable  position  of  explain-  listen — and  the  schools  busy  themselves 
ing  or  rationalizing  current  methodology'  with  activities  rooted  in  this  premise, 
and  common  classroom  practices.  Along  this  same  line,  most  children 

Although  educators  may  verbally  come  to  school  healthy,  yet  they  are 
extol  the  virtues  of  listening  as  an  ad-  taught  health.  All  children  are  social 
junct  to  learning,  what  evidence  is  beings  when  they  arrive  at  school  yet 
there  that  listening  is  actually  seen  by  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  pupils’ 
educators  as  an  important  part  of  the  socialization.  They  speak;  but  the 
curriculum?  school  concerns  itself  w'ith  their  speech. 

Reading,  of  course,  and  justifiably  so.  The  child  has  played  for  .years;  the 
enjovs  a  dual  role  in  the  schools.  IT  school  guides  growth  in  this  activity. 
IS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  and  it  is  But  the  school  takes  the  listening  ability 
also  universally  recognized  as  a  skill  of  the  child  for  granted, 
through  which  other  segments  of  the  In  all  facets  of  human  growth  and 
curriculum  are  assimilated  or  learned,  behavior  educators  evince  considerable 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  interest  in  individual  difference.  Read- 
a  commonly  held  belief  among  educa-  ing  readiness,  mental  testing,  achieve- 
tors  that  listening  is  what  pupils  are  ment  testing,  grouping  and  variability 
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of  teaching  methods  are  all  outgrowths 
of  this  concept.  Many  tests  have  been 
devised  to  measure  behavior,  and  to  get 
a  picture  of  the  variability  among  pupils 
in  particular  skills  or  abUities.  There 
are  hundreds  of  tests  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  areas,  but  how  many  teachers 
have  used,  or  even  seen,  a  test  of  listen¬ 
ing  abihty? 

Does  the  fact  that  tests  of  listening 
abiliri  are  virtually  non-existent  mean 
that  educators  believe  there  is  little  if 
any  variabiliri'  among  pupils  in  regard 
to  listening?  If  not,  does  it  mean  that 
educators  believe  that  even  though  tests 
could  be  devised  to  measure  this  ability, 
nothing  could  be  done  for  pupils  after 
the  data  were  in? 

In  a  recent  study  Wilt  (15)  attempt¬ 
ed  to  determine: 

1.  What  percentage  of  the  school 
day  elementary  school  children 
spend  in  listening; 

2.  W^hether  teachers  are  aware  of 
the  amount  of  time  so  spent; 

3.  And  the  relative  importance 
teachers  attach  to  listening  as  one 

'  of  the  four  phases  of  language 
education. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  teachers 
in  42  states  and,  as  a  check  on  this 
data,  a  number  of  elementarv'  school 
classrooms  were  visited  for  one  day 
periods  and  “all  language  listening  acti¬ 
vities  were  timed.” 

The  median  percentage  of  school 
time  that  children  spent  in  listening  in 
grades  one  through  seven  was  57.5%. 
Teachers  estimated  that  pupils  were 
"learning  by  listening”  74  minutes  per 
day;  actual  observation  showed  they 
listened  158  minutes  per  day.  The 
author  states:  “There  is  substantial 
evidence  from  the  classroom  visits  that 
the  majority  of  elementary  teachers  do 
not  consciously  teach  listening  as  a 
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fundamental  skill  of  communication”. 
The  author  further  stated  that  in  not 
a  single  classroom  of  the  nineteen  visit¬ 
ed  was  there  any  observable  indication 
that  teachers  were  helping  children  to 
become  better  listeners. 

It  is  somewhat  amazing  that  an 
analysis  of  the  activities  students  are 
engaged  in  during  their  school  time 
show’s  such  a  reliance  or  dependence 
upon  listening.  But  it  is  more  amazing 
that  as  educators  we  must  admit  that 
we  know  little  about  the  listening  pro¬ 
cess  and  have  apparently  never  even 
bothered  to  formulate  the  questions  to 
which  we  need  answers  if  we  are  to 
enhance  learning  through  listening.  It 
is  undeniable  that  listening  has  few 
champions  in  the  arena  of  research. 

Thus,  although  pupils  may  be  listen¬ 
ing  or  appear  to  be  listening  a  large 
percent  of  the  time  that  they  devote  to 
formal  education,  mere  time  spent  in 
an  activity  which  is  vaguely  defined 
and  then  taken  for  granted  does  not 
shake  the  premise  that  genuine  concern 
for  listening  in  learning  is  conspicuous¬ 
ly  absent  among  educators. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  set  out  to  find 
evidence  of  “listening  emphasis”  in  the 
schools,  some  such  evidence  would  be 
found.  In  many  elementarv’  classrooms 
we  would  hear  admonitions  such  as: 
“Now  let’s  all  sit  up  straight  and  listen," 
“Face  the  front  of  the  room  and  pay 
attention,"  “let’s  be  courteous  and  listen 
to  Mary,”  “We  can’t  listen  when  we’re 
talking  to  others,  turn  around,  Ran¬ 
dolph.”  This  advice  may  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  facile  generalization  that 
absence  of  overt’  ego  involved  behavior 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  listening  is 
taking  place.  'Thereby  lending  credence 
to  the  charge  that  listening  is  seen  as 
a  posture  rather  than  a  psychological 
process. 
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In  seeking  other  evidence  of  the  role 
of  listening  in  the  curriculum  actual 
teacher  preparation  experiences  might 
be  examined  to  determine  whether  in 
this  training,  listening  as  a  tool  for 
learning,  received  any  attention  or  em¬ 
phasis,  other  than  a  passing  allusion  to 
its  importance  in  learning.  One  experi¬ 
ence  common  to  most  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  programs  is  a  course  or  courses  in 
educational  psychology.  These  courses 
are  undoubtedly  taught  in  different 
ways  using  many  different  materials. 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  they 
all  utilize  textbooks  as  a  basic  guide  as 
to  what  material  will  be  covered  and 
how  the  learning  process  will  be  dealt 
with. 

Fifteen  textbooks  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology-,  published  between  1946  and 
1954,  were  examined  to  ascertain  their 
treatment,  if  any,  of  listening  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  learning.*  It  is  no  indictment 
of  a  text  in  educational  psychology  if  it 
contains  little  or  no  material  on  listen¬ 
ing,  but  if  we  find  this  to  be  the  rule, 
we  may  admit  this  as  evidence  that  if 
these  texts  serve  as  guides  as  to  what 
is  considered  important  for  teachers  to 
know  about  how  learning  takes  place, 
then  listening  is  not  held  in  high 
esteem. 

Of  the  fifteen  textbooks  examined, 
eleven  had  no  mention  of  listening  in 
either  index  or  table  of  contents  and 
no  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  text 
itself.  Stephens  (13)  compares  read¬ 
ing  with  lecture-discussion  as  to  their 
relative  contribution  to  learning.  One 
page  is  devoted  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  lecturer,  but  nothing  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  listener.  The  author 
states:  “Some  people  have  assumed  that 
it  is  only  physical  activity  which  will 
produce  learning  ...  to  a  great  extent 


the  activity  necessary  for  learning  can 
take  place  while  pupils  are  quietlv  read¬ 
ing  or  EVEN  LISTENING  TO  A  LEC¬ 
TURE.”  (Emphasis  added) 

Smith  (11),  although  listening  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  index,  devotes  one 
page  to  a  general  discussion  of  listening 
and  cites  two  references  on  the  subject. 
Blair,  et  al.  ( 1 )  cite  Wilt’s  study  on 
listening  which  reports  elementary 
school  children  spend  more  than  half 
their  school  time  in  listening.  Blair 
concludes  that  this  state  of  affairs 
“allow(s)  so  little  individual  movement 
and  expression  that  tensions  are  inevi¬ 
tably  created.” 

The  text  by  Stroud  (14)  contains 
the  most  extensive  treatment  of  listen¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  texts  reviewed.  He 
cites  data  comparing  the  efficacy  of 
reading  and  listening  on  learning  and 
concludes  in  summary  statement: 

In  the  absence  of  valid  experi¬ 
mental  data  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
suggested  that  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  there  should  be  any 
very  systematic  difference  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  different  sensory 
modes  of  presentation  EXCEPT 
PERHAPS  THOSE  DICTATED  BY 
HABITS  OF  WORK.  (Emphasis 
added) 

Another  source  of  evidence  as  to  the 
place  or  role  of  listening  in  the  school 
is  provided  by  “Curriculum  Guidebook” 
or  courses  of  study  Bulletins  compiled 
by  state  departments  of  education  or  by 
different  community  and  countv’  school 
districts.  These  curriculum  guides,  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
deal  with  various  subject  fields  such  as 
reading  arithmetic,  social  studies,  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  etc. 

More  than  a  dozen  of  these  bulletins 
or  curriculum  guides  published  in  the 


Text*  examined  are  found  in  bibliography. 
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past  ten  years  were  examined  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  treatment  of,  and  emphasis 
on  listening  in  the  curriculum.-  Of 
those  examined  only  two  failed  to  in¬ 
clude  anything  on  listening;  however 
one  580  page  bulletin  devoted  two 
pages  to  listening  while  in  other  publi¬ 
cations  emphasis  ranged  from  one  half 
page,  consisting  of  thirteen  one  sentence 
suggestions,  to  six  pages  divided  be- 
t^veen  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion. 

These  curriculum  guides  appeared  to 
respect  the  role  of  listening  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process.  Yet  suggestions  to 
teachers  w'ere  couched  in  extremely 
general  terms  or  well  sounding  slogans 
and  cliches  such  as: 

1.  “Children  learn  to  read  by  read¬ 
ing  and  children  learn  to  listen 
by  listening.”  (Teachers  know 
reading  is  tatight  but  how  is  lis¬ 
tening  taught?) 

2.  “Idstening  is  not  ‘something  new'’. 
It  is  ver\’  old — so  old  that  it  has 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Children  may  learn  automatically 
to  listen  and  to  speak,  hut  they 
can  he  taught  to  listen  and  to 
speak  more  effectively.”  (Empha¬ 
sis  added.  Unfortunately  this  is 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  two  pages  devoted  to  listening 
and  the  teacher  or  reader  is  not 
informed  how'  this  can  best  be 
done.) 

3.  “It  is  further  understood,  SINCE 
PROGRESS  IN  LISTENING, 
AS  IN  OTHER  SKILLS,  must 
vary  with  each  pupil,  that  the 
competent  teacher  will  recognize 
and  provide  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences”.  (Emphasis  added.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  competent  or  incompe¬ 
tent  teacher  is  informed  how  she 

2  Eight  state.s  from  different  sections 
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might  provide  for  individual 
differences.) 

This  vagueness  concerning  hstening 
will  continue  to  be  found  in  curriculum 
guides  and  elsewhere  until  something 
concrete  is  known  about  listening  habits 
of  pupils  and  how  the  process  of  listen¬ 
ing  can  be  improved  at  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  levels. 

To  advocate  that  educators  re¬ 
examine  their  attitudes  toward  listen¬ 
ing,  as  W'ell  as  their  behaviour  stemming 
from  these  attitudes,  would  not  involve 
proposing  specialized  teacher  training 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  listening. 
And  if  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
listening  does  not  have  a  place  of  re¬ 
spect  and  honor  in  the  curriculum  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  given 
such  a  place  of  honor  on  the  basis  of 
a  prior  assumption  that  “listening  is 
important.” 

But  if  educators  should  empirically 
establish,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  a 
large  percent  of  school  learning  experi¬ 
ences  depend  on  listening,  then  it  does 
follow  that  they  might  inquire  as  to 
w'hat  is  actually  known  about  the  listen¬ 
ing  process  and  give  serious  thought  to 
questions  w'hich  need  to  be  answered 
if  learning-through-listening  is  to  be  en¬ 
hanced. 

L^ndoubtedly  there  are  some  impor¬ 
tant  questions  that  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  knowledge  could  not  even  be 
formulated,  but  questions  we  can  and 
should  ask  w'ould  include: 

1.  Can  pupils  “attend”  or  listen 
learn  for  50,  40,  or  even  30  consecu¬ 
tive  minutes  with  the  same  degree  of 
efficiency  throughout? 

2.  What  are  the  facts  about  listen¬ 
ing  readiness  at  different  educational 
levels  such  as  second  grade,  fifth  grade, 
ninth  grade,  etc.? 

of  the  country  were  represente<l. 
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3.  Is  there  evidence  that  listening 
ability  can  be  improved?  If  so,  what 
methotls,  practices  or  techniques  work 
best  at  different  educational  levels? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  bet\veen 
“concepts  the  student  has”  and  learning 
from  listening?  (Do  teachers  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  concepts  their 
thirty  odd  pupils  have  relative  to  each 
topic  or  unit  of  study  prior  to  launching 
that  unt?) 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  emotional  responses  an  individual 
characteristically  employs  and  the 
amount  learned  in  listening  activities? 
i.e.,  how  much  distortion,  projection. 


withdrawal,  etc.,  takes  place  in  school 
listening  situations? 

6.  How  effective  are  our  methods  of 
evaluating  increments  in  learning  from 
listening  activities?  Can  we  improve 
these  methods  of  evaluation? 

7.  What  aspects  of  “teacher  unique¬ 
ness”  inhibit  learning  among  listening 
pupils? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  we  as  educators  might  be  concerned 
with.  A  conclusion  that  is  inescapable 
is  that  listening  MAY  result  in  learning, 
BUT  LISTENING  IS  NOT  LEARN¬ 
ING — and  neither  wishing  or  MORE 
LISTENING  will  make  it  so. 
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Levels  0/ Listening — A  Theory 

By  SETH  A.  FESSENDEN 
Director  of  Research  in  Speech  and  Communication 
Montana  State  University 

\S  A  starting  point  let  us  assume  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  write  in  an 
\  that  listening  is  an  amalgamation  article  called  "The  Portrayal  of  Visible 
of  physical  and  mental  events.  Speech”: 

In  order  to  listen  to  anything,  we  must  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 

be  sensitive  to  the  physical  sound  waves  ear  performs  a  time-frequency-inten- 

which  impinge  upon  our  ears  with  a  sity  analysis  of  speech.  It  takes  the 

demand  for  interpretation.  For  our  complex  waves  and  spreads  them  out 

minds  to  react  to  anything  that  occurs  in  space  patterns  corresponding  to 

in  the  world  outside  of  our  own  bodies,  the  overtones  present  in  the  waves, 

we  must  be  made  conscious  of  the  .  .  .  Cognizance  is  taken  of  the 

occurence  through  one  or  more  of  our  changes  with  time  in  overtone 

sense  organs.  Normally,  we  accept  the  strength  and  frequency  as  the  pat- 

assumption  that  hstening  is  reaction  to  terns  of  spoken  sounds  are  formed 

those  conditions  which  stimulate  our  in  succession.  Interpretation  comes 

sense  of  hearing.  with  the  recognition  of  familiar 

This  assumption  narrows  our  means  sound  patterns, 
of  contact  with  others  to  that  of  sound.  Any  mental,  emotional,  or  physical 
For  the  present  we  shall  ignore  the  read-  condition  that  interferes  with  this  func- 
ing  of  lips  by  the  deafened  or  hard  of  tion  of  the  ear  would  seem  to  have  a 
hearing.  We  shall  likewise  ignore  all  direct  effect  upon  the  listening  efficien- 
of  the  visual  aids  which  usually  accom-  cy  of  the  individual.  One  basic  as- 
pany  the  spoken  word.  The  appropri-  sumption  in  the  development  of  the 
ate  utilization  of  the  visible  will,  as  a  present  discussion  of  the  levels  of  listen- 
general  rule,  enhance  considerably  the  ing  is  that  regardless  of  the  apparent 
effectiveness  with  which  one  receives  speed  or  spontaneity  of  an  event  involv- 
a  spoken  message;  but  in  the  develop-  ing  sound,  there  is  a  time  factor  that 
ment  of  the  following  levels,  all  means  must  be  recognized,  and  that  this,  cOm- 
of  reception  other  than  that  of  the  ear  bined  viith  the  variations  of  intensity 
are  neglected.  The  only  physical  events  and  frequencies,  establish  listening  as 
considered  are  those  which  result  in  an  activity  apart  from  the  mere  acuity 
sounds  or  in  sound  patterns.  of  hearing.  The  neurological  handling 

Sound  waves  are  received  by  the  ear  of  sounds  increases  in  complexity  direct- 
in  a  temporal  order.  The  variation  in  ly  in  proportion  with  the  increase  in 
the  complexity'  and  the  intensity  of  complexity  of  the  sounds.  There  is  less 
these  sound  waves  will  be  great,  but  it  physical  effort  in  listening  to  a  pure 
is  this  variation  that  gives  the  hearer  tone  than  to  the  tone  of  a  musical  in- 
the  clues  for  his  interpretation  of  the  strument.  There  is  less  physical  effort 
sounds.  Steinberg  and  French  of  the  in  listening  to  a  single  instrument  than 
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in  listening  to  an  orchestra.  There  is 
less  physical  effort  in  listening  to  words 
and  ideas  that  are  easily  familiar  than 
to  words  and  ideas  that  are  complex 
and  new. 

A  second  basic  assumption  is  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  last  point  of  view. 
Each  concept  that  results  from  neural 
stimulation  by  sound  waves  has  been 
built  up  and  established  by  a  series  of 
discrete  events.  We  do  not  hear  words 
or  phrases;  rather  we  collect  in  our 
memory’  the  several  patterns  of  sounds 
as  they  come  to  us  and  then,  as  each 
recognised  unit  is  completed,  we  let  it 
discharge  into  our  mental  stream  to 
mingle  with  present  impulses  in  the 
building  of  concepts  and  ideas.  When 
the  pattern  of  sound  waves  is  such  that 
we  cannot  give  it  ready  recognition,  our 
“memory  tube”  becomes  "clogged”  and 
we  tend  to  become  confused.  We  have, 
however,  the  capacity  to  select  from 
among  the  many  and  varied  sound 
waves  which  almost  constantly  bombard 
our  ears  those  to  which  we  wish  to  give 
attention.  As  we  mature  we  normally 
learn  to  perform  this  selective  process 
rapidly  and  with  a  minimum  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  If,  however,  the  sound  patterns 
to  which  w'e  wish  to  attend  are  either 
weak  or  of  less  familiar  form  than 
others  in  the  melee  of  waves  assailing 
our  ears,  we  may  have  some  difficulty 
with  the  automatic  channeling  of  the 
basic  concepts. 

The  third  and  final  assumption  in 
this  present  theory  is  that  our  mental 
activities  in  the  process  of  listening  reach 
varying  levels  of  reaction  to  the  impul¬ 
ses  received  from  that  portion  of  the 
neurological  system  which  gives  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  sound  patterns  being  at¬ 
tended.  This  assumption  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  that  listening  is  not  a  single 


activity  but  rather  a  group  of  activities. 
Listening  is  a  pulsating  process.  Our 
process  of  thought  as  we  listen  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many,  many  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  concepts  which  seem  to  flow 
more  or  less  smoothly  into  ideas  and 
emotions.  The  several  levels  of  listen¬ 
ing  set  forth  below  are  not  static  levels 
but  are  levels  in  constant  change  and 
flux  according  to  that  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  total  pattern  of  impulses 
at  any  given  instance.  In  the  course 
of  a  single  minute  of  listening  activity, 
one  might  run  the  gamut  of  all  seven 
of  the  /oUowing  levels;  or  one’s  mental 
habits  might  confine  him  to  a  single 
level  in  most  of  his  listening.  The 
teaching  of  listening  should  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  variation  in  level,  flexibility  for 
shifting  of  levels,  and  the  choice  of  the 
most  appropriate  level  for  the  specific 
occasion. 

The  first  level  is  that  in  which  we 
learn  to  isolate  sounds,  ideas,  argu¬ 
ments,  facts,  organization,  and  the  like. 
At  this  level  of  listening  we  note  the 
individual  aspects  of  the  spoken  word. 
At  this  level  there  is  no  evaluation  or 
analysis.  It  is  purely  the  recognition 
of  the  presence  of  specific,  independent 
items.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  list¬ 
ing  above  of  a  few  of  the  events  to  be 
isolated,  there  is  a  considerable  range 
of  complexity  even  here.  The  speech 
correctionist  might  isolate  certain 
sounds  in  the  speech  of  an  individual; 
the  logician  might  isolate  the  patterns 
of  reasoning;  the  debater  might  isolate 
the  issues  presented.  Before  any  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  spoken  word  can  become  ef¬ 
fective,  the  independent  aspects  of  that 
presented  must  be  selected. 

The  second  level  is  that  in  w'hich  we 
learn  to  identify  or  to  give  meaning  to 
those  aspects  which  we  have  isolated. 
This  at  times  is  so  closely  associated 
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with  the  activit}’  in  the  first  step  that 
we  hardly  note  them  as  t>vo  phases. 
Frequently  in  speech  the  spoken  sounds 
are  so  ephemeral  that  we  must  seem¬ 
ingly  move  through  all  levels  of  listen¬ 
ing  simultaneously;  at  other  times,  es¬ 
pecially  when  dealing  with  ideational 
aspects,  we  can  move  through  all  of 
the  levels  we  see  fit  and  still  have  time 
to  spare. 

The  third  level  is  that  in  which  we 
learn  to  integrate  what  we  hear  with  our 
past  experiences.  In  part  this  is  an 
unconscious  act  and  in  part  conscious 
recall  of  previous  knowledge  which 
might  he  related  to  the  new.  As  the 
speech  correctionist  listens  to  a  sound, 
he  relates  it  ivith  the  standard  quality 
of  the  sound  as  he  already  has  it  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  mind.  The  debater  re¬ 
lates  the  issues  that  he  hears  presented 
with  those  he  has  discovered  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  his  study  and  his  preparation. 
Even  in  our  conversations  we  do  not 
require  the  comments  made  by  others 
to  stand  alone.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
no  background  or  understanding  in  a 
field  under  discussion  that  our  listening 
has  a  major  difficultv’  at  this  level.  One 
cannot  integrate  what  he  hears  with 
what  he  already  knows  unless  there  are 
comparable  data  in  his  past  experiences. 

The  fourth  level  is  that  in  which  we 
learn  to  inspeet  the  new,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  configuration  of  the  new  and  the 
old  data.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  fitting 
of  a  new  piece  into  a  jig-saw  puzzle. 
We  examine  the  lines,  the  contour,  the 
pattern  to  see  how  the  two  match.  We 
note  the  similarities  and  the  differences. 
It  is  a  means  of  protection  against  the 
demagogue,  against  specious  argument, 
against  too  rapid  agreement  with  the 
doubtful.  At  this  level  of  listening  we 
are  beginning  to  evaluate. 

The  fifth  level  is  that  in  which  we 
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learn  to  interpret  what  we  hear.  We  be¬ 
come  concerned  not  only  with  the  idea 
and  its  relation  to  other  ideas  that  we  al¬ 
ready  possess  but  also  with  the  possible 
subtle  implications  of  the  idea.  At  this 
level  of  listening  we  generally  appraise 
both  process  and  content.  We  may  say 
to  ourselves  as  we  listen  to  a  formal 
presentation,  “That  is  merely  an  intro¬ 
ductory  remark  used  to  establish  rap¬ 
port,”  “He  is  now  summarizing  his 
major  points,”  “He  is  now  moving  to 
his  second  point,”  “That  idea  doesn’t 
seem  relevant;  I  suppose  he  is  trying  to 
establish  an  attitude,”  “He  is  now  talk¬ 
ing  about  himself  instead  of  the  topic.” 
On  this  level  of  listening  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  what  is  going  on:  we  outline 
mentally;  we  are  alert  mentally;  we  ob¬ 
ject,  approve,  add  illustrations  of  our 
own;  we  become  active,  though  silent, 
copartners  in  the  speech  situation. 

The  sixth  level  is  that  in  which  we 
learn  to  interpolate  comments  and 
statements  that  we  hear.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  speaker  to  say  all,  and  in 
reality'  the  speaker  does  nothing  but 
create  sound  waves  in  the  air  with  his 
vocal  mechanism.  In  our  listening  we 
react  to  these  sound  waves  according 
to  our  past  and  growing  experience. 
We  give  to  the  speaker  the  meanings 
that  we  think  he  is  tiA’ing  to  indicate, 
and  we  can  give  only  that  which  we 
possess.  The  speaker  can  translate  into 
sound  waves  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  idea  or  attitude  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press;  therefore,  in  listening  we  must 
supply  in  part  that  which  he  is  unable 
to  provide.  We  must  add  to,  insert, 
guess  at  the  meanings  behind  and  be¬ 
tween  the  sound  waves  that  do  impinge 
upon  our  hearing  organs.  We  can 
check  ourselves  by  such  things  as  pre¬ 
dicting  mentally  the  path  that  the 
speaker  is  going  to  follow.  The  degree 
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to  which  we  can  predict  accurately  is 
in  part  a  measure  of  the  correctness  of 
our  interpolation.  If  we  distort  ideas 
or  attitudes  by  our  inaccurate  or  inap¬ 
propriate  interpolation,  then  our  listen¬ 
ing  is  even  less  effective  than  when  we 
are  satisfied  to  remain  on  a  lower  level 
of  listening  and  note  only  what  the 
speaker  says. 

The  seventh  level  is  that  in  which 
we  learn  to  introspect  as  well  as  listen. 
This  level,  in  reality,  has  two  aspects: 
we  note  the  effect  that  that  which  we 
hear  has  upon  us,  and  we  note  the 
effect  that  this  knowing  how  we  are 
bt'ing  affected  affects  us.  It  is  a  level 
of  both  inner  examination  and  of  self- 
reflexiveness.  \Vhen  we  know  that  we 
are  being  influenced  unduly  by  a  speak¬ 
er  there  are  opportunities  for  us  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves.  W'hen  we  know  that 
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we  are  being  entertained  by  a  speaker 
and  we  know  that  we  are  enjoying  the 
sensation  of  being  entertained,  we  are 
in  fuller  control  of  the  situation  than 
when  we  fail  to  examine  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  listening.  W  hen 
one  attains  this  level  of  listening  and 
can  practice  it  at  will,  he  has  an  armor 
of  protection  equally  as  solid  as  his 
character. 

In  setting  forth  these  seven  levels  of 
listening  there  is  no  intent  to  presume 
that  they  constitute  the  “all”  or  that 
they  are  independent  or  discrete.  They 
are,  however,  levels  toward  which  some 
training  can  be  directed.  The  intent 
herein  has  been  merely  to  examine  a 
theory  relative  to  the  methodology  of 
listening  in  order  that  such  an  analysis 
might  help  us  to  become  more  effective 
listeners  as  well  as  teachers  of  listening. 
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Ten  Components 

0/ Effective  Listening 

By  RALPH  G.  NICHOLS 
Department  of  Rhetoric 
University  of  Minnesota 


A  CAREFUL  review  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  listening  in  re¬ 
cently  published  textbooks  will 
reveal  that  the  writers  tend  to. agree, 
essentially,  on  five  things;  that  most  of 
us  are  poor  listeners;  that  with  training 
we  could  easily  improve  our  perform¬ 
ance;  that  schools  definitely  should  pro¬ 
vide  such  training;  that  to  operate  at 
a  high  level  we  must  learn  to  be  dy¬ 
namic,  responsive,  constructive,  and 
courteous;  and  that  the  acquirement  of 
these  attributes  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  any  of 
these  five  generalizations.  Each  one  is 
eminently  sensible,  and  well  supported 
by  various  kinds  of  evidence.  Specific 
suggestions  on  how  to  acquire  the 
recommended  attributes,  however,  are 
less  helpful.  Typically,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  listener  ought  to  be  attentive, 
quiet,  dynamic,  constructive,  ready, 
bright,  interested,  rested,  willing  and 
eager  to  concentrate.  To  the  reader  it 
almost  appears  that  he  is  being  told  to 
“Be  mature”  or  to  "Be  intelligent.” 
Who  w’ould  not  gladly  take  such  advice 
if  he  just  knew  how’? 

Fortunately,  a  close  analysis  of  re¬ 
cent  research  now  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  much  more  explicit  in  devising 
training  programs  to  improve  listening 
comprehension.  Ten  components  of 
effective  listening  have  definitely  been 
identified.  Inasmuch  as  these  com¬ 


ponents  give  direction  to  classroom 
procedure,  they  deserve  individual 
scrutiny. 

I.  Previous  Experience  with 
Difficult  Material 

Poor  listeners  are  inexperienced  in 
hearing  difficult,  expository  material. 
They  avoid  such  radio  programs  as  In¬ 
vitation  to  Learning,  America’s  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  The  Chicago 
Round  Table,  Meet  the  Press,  American 
Forum  of  the  Air;  and  similarly,  they 
even  avoid  the  occasional  educational 
lectures  occuring  in  their  communities. 
Good  listeners,  by  contrast,  apparently 
develop  an  appetite  for  hearing  a  variety 
of  expositor^’  presentations  difficult 
enough  to  challenge  their  mental  capa¬ 
cities. 

To  insure  that  ever\'  learner  acquires 
profitable  experience  in  listening,  chal¬ 
lenging  aural  presentations  of  graduated 
difficulty  ought  to  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  every  speech  and  English  course. 
Motivated,  intensive  practice  of  this 
kind  is  invaluable  to  those  who  plan  to 
enter  college.  If  such  motivated  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  become  a  part  of  secondary 
school  training,  the  youngster  who  has 
painstakingly  avoided  difficult  listening 
experiences  most  of  his  life  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  depth  when  suddenly 
plunged  into  his  first  college  chemistry 
lecture. 
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It  is  not  too  helpful  to  say  to  those 
handicapp>ed  by  inexperience,  "Hurry 
up  and  gain  some.”  Yet  the  time  has  not 
come  for  them  to  cancel  out  of  school. 
There  are  three  expedients.  First,  the 
handicapped  student  should  go  directly 
to  his  speech,  communication,  or  lan¬ 
guage  arts  instructor  and  seek  help. 
Second,  he  should  call  on  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  courses  causing  difficulty. 
Aware  of  the  problem,  these  instructors 
may  be  able  to  provide  vocabulary  helps 
and  to  prescribe  supplementary  reading 
designed  to  provide  background  in  the 
problematic  area.  Third,  the  out-of¬ 
depth  listener  may  well  decide  to  engage 
a  tutor.  In  almost  all  colleges,  gradu¬ 
ate  students  can  be  found  who,  for 
a  reasonable  fee,  will  help  an  under¬ 
graduate  to  repair  his  weaknesses  in 
specified  content  areas. 

It  would  be  unethical  to  pretend  that 
inexperience  is  a  problem  easily  solved 
or  quickly  overcome.  Many  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  a  smooth  and  easy 
transition  from  high  school  to  college 
are  closely  related  to  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  difficult,  expository  material. 
Any  person  who  has  developed  in  earlier 
years  the  bad  habit  of  avoiding  difficult 
presentations  simply  because  of  their 
difficulty  would  do  well  to  eliminate 
at  once  this  handicap  to  his  personal 
growth. 

II.  Interest  in  the  Topic  at  Hand 

All  objective  studies  in  the  area  point 
out  the  tremendous  significance  of  the 
interest  factor  in  aural  assimilation. 
They  reveal  that  good  listeners  seem  to 
find  interesting  elements  in  almost  any 
or  all  topics  for  discussion,  and  that 
poor  listeners  frequently  find  a  topic 
“dry”.  Persons  truly  interested  in  the 
content  of  a  presentation  concentrate 
their  attention  very  well  and  learn  effi- 
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ciently  enough  through  listening.  The 
central  question  becomes,  of  course, 
“What  can  we  do  when  we  are  not 
interested?  If  a  topic  is  boring,  how 
can  it  be  made  less  so?” 

The  fact  is  that  every  subject  is  in¬ 
teresting  from  certain  points  of  view. 
The  learner  will  discover  the  interesting 
aspects  most  rapidly  and  surely  if  he 
proceeds  on  a  completely  selfish  basis. 
Whenever  he  is  tempted  to  condemn 
the  dryness  of  a  presentation,  he  would 
do  well  to  ask  himself  at  once  “Why 
am  I  here?  What  initial  motive  led 
me  to  get  involved  in  this  situation?  Is 
that  motive  now  dead,  or  does  it  still 
exist?”  Then  let  him  answer  these 
queries  soberly  and  honestly.  The 
chances  are  that  he  came  for  selfish 
reasons,  and  justifiably  on  that  basis, 
too.  Honest  introspection  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  the  realization  that  his  initial 
motive  still  has  foundation.  Things  are 
usually  being  said  that  he  can  use,  some 
way,  somehow,  at  some  time. 

In  order  that  his  self-analysis  be 
complete,  and  his  amplification  of  mo¬ 
tive  strengthened,  let  every  learner  con¬ 
sider  carefully  three  pleas  for  selfish 
(interested)  listening. 

A.  It  Is  the  pMsicst  Way  to  Acquire 
Needed  Information.  Even  if  lis¬ 
tening  is  hard — and  well  it  may 
prove  to  be — it  is  still  the  easiest 
way  yet  found  to  learn  most  of  the 
things  we  shall  need  to  know  in 
our  lifetimes.  The  lecturer  has 
probably  spent  several  weeks,  alto¬ 
gether,  in  reading,  studying,  as¬ 
sembling,  screening,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  digest  of  his  studies  which 
he  presents  for  our  benefit  all  in 
one  hour!  He  will  use  words  new 
to  us,  but  which  we  can  learn 
through  their  contextual  setting  if 
we  try,  which  are  invaluable  in 
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broadening  our  vocabularies  and 
enhancing  our  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  world. 

B.  IT  IS  the  Quickest  Way  to  Groxe 
Culturally.  Whether  we  confess 
it  or  not,  most  of  us  would  hke 
to  know  that  we  are  growing  cul¬ 
turally  while  we  are  in  school.  It 
is  a  logical  and  legitimate  wish; 
and  our  fastest  speed  ahead  de¬ 
pends  on  how  well  we  use  our 
ears! 

C.  It  is  the  Surest  Route  to  Social 
Maturity.  Social  growth  depends 
upon  our  ability-  to  reinforce  the 
good  ideas  we  hold,  and  to  screen 
out  and  eliminate  our  illusions 
and  misconceptions.  The  most 
certain  route  is  by  ear!  When 
one  of  our  own  ideas  is  given 
verbal  expression — perhaps  in  bet¬ 
ter  language  than  our  tongue  sup¬ 
plies — by  a  man  we  respect,  con¬ 
fidence  and  strength  in  our  idea 
is  increased.  It  will  serve  as  well 
in  years  ahead.  Conversely,  at¬ 
tentive  listening  in  social  situa¬ 
tions  helps  us  to  recognize  our 
own  social  quirks  which,  if  not 
eliminated,  cannot  help  but  em¬ 
barrass  us  sooner  or  later.  Cour¬ 
tesy,  tact,  acceptable  standards  of 
conduct — all  can  be  learned  in 
this  way. 

Can  we  afford  to  condemn  a  subject 
as  dry  and  uninteresting?  Obviously, 
we  cannot.  Effective  listening  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  closely  related  to  personal 
success.  For  selfish  and  personal  rea¬ 
sons  alone  we  need  to  explore  ever\' 
presentation  for  uses  we  can  make  of 
it;  to  assemble  for  our  own  use  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  others.  Our 
interest  and  proficiency  in  listening  are 
directly  related  to  how'  selfishly  we 
"tune  in”.  Let  none  of  us  forget  that 


success  depends  less  upon  what  we  al¬ 
ready  know  than  upon  what  we  are 
steadily  adding  to  what  we  know. 

III.  Adjustment  to  the  Speaker 

Ever)'  speaker  has  his  peculiarities. 
It  is  entirely  natural  for  the  auditor  to 
note  them,  to  become  preoccupied  by 
them  and,  in  time,  to  use  them  as  a 
rationalization  for  choosing  to  follow 
some  mental  tangent  rather  than  the 
thread  of  the  discourse.  Yet  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility,’  for  communica¬ 
tion  upon  the  speaker  is  a  serious  listen¬ 
ing  fault — one  of  the  worst.  No  more 
than  half  such  responsibility,  at  most, 
can  logically  be  placed  upon  the  con¬ 
veyor.  We  must  remember  that  the 
essential  difference  between  a  written 
essay  and  a  speech  is  that  for  the  latter 
to  be  effective  there  must  always  be 
a  vital,  circular,  and  "living”  relation¬ 
ship  between  sj'jeaker  and  listener. 
W'hcn  effective  oral  communication  is 
achieved,  it  is  always  the  result  of  equal¬ 
ly  shared  responsibility  by  conveyor  and 
assimilator. 

Learning  for  the  listener  is  "inside" 
action  on  the  part  of  the  listener.  The 
speaker  has  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  it.  I  le  cannot  learn  for  the  listen¬ 
er.  “Telling”  is  not  necessarily  teach¬ 
ing,  and  “getting  told”  is  not  necessarily 
learning.  Who  is  primarily  at  fault 
when  we  fail  to  understand,  or  perhaps 
even  receive,  the  message  sent  our  way? 
Essentially  we  “listen  with  our  experi¬ 
ence.”  Is  the  conveyor  toi  be  held 
resixjnsible  because  we  are  poorly 
equipped  to  decode  his  message?  We 
cannot  understand  everything  that  we 
hear,  but  one  sure  way  we  can  raise 
the  level  of  our  understanding  is  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  which  is  inher¬ 
ently  ours.  One  sure  way  to  hirer  it 
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is  to  blame  the  speaker  for  all  break¬ 
downs. 

For  selfish  reasons  alone  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  can  make  when 
afflicted  with  a  weak  speaker  is  to  give 
him  our  conscious  and  overt  attention. 
W'e  should  establish  eye  contact  and 
maintain  it;  we  should  indicate  by  pos¬ 
ture  and  facial  expression  that  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  speaker’s  efforts  are  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  us;  and  we 
should  give  our  applause  at  any  point 
where  it  is  at  all  deserved.  When  we 
do  these  things  we  help  the  speaker  to 
improve  himself,  and  in  turn  we  profit 
by  better  understanding  of  the  improved 
communication  largely  resultant  from 
our  own  efforts.  None  of  this  implies, 
necessarily,  acceptance  of  his  point  of 
view  or  favorable  action  upon  his  ap¬ 
peals.  It  is,  rather,  an  expression  of 
interest. 

/V.  Energy  ExpetuUture  of  the  Listener 

The  fourth  component  of  effective 
listening  is  determined  by  the  physical 
condition  and  energy'  level  of  the  learn¬ 
er.  Efficient  listening  is  hard  work. 
There  is  no  use  in  quibbling  about  it. 
It  is  characterized  by  increased  heart 
action,  faster  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  even  slightly  increased  bodily  tem¬ 
perature.  One  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  poor  listeners  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  disinclined  to  expend 
energy’  in  a  listening  situation,  and  are 
unchallenged  by  the  physical  demands 
made  ujwn  them. 

College  students,  by  their  oyvn  testi¬ 
mony,  frequently  enter  classes  all  yvorn 
out  physically;  assume  postures  yvhich 
only  overtly  seem  to  give  attention  to 
the  speaker;  and  then  proceed  to  catch 
up  on  needed  rest  or  to  reflect  upon 
purely  personal  matters.  This  faking 


of  attention  is  noyv  known  to  be  one  of 
the  surest  of  all  indices  to  low-level 
comprehension.  It  is  one  of  the  yvorst 
habits  afflicting  us  as  a  people.  It  may 
yvell  be  one  of  the  worst  parasites  upon 
our  entire  industrial  economy. 

But  how  can  yve  as  learners  stir  up 
tensions  yvhen  yve  feel  none?  Hoyv  can 
we  invest  energy  yvhen  our  supply  is  all 
too  loyv  to  begin  yvith?  Four  specific 
suggestions  may  be  yvorth  considering. 

A.  We  Must  Get  More  Sleep.  If  yve 
lack  energy  enough  to  assimilate 
yvell,  yve  literally  need  more  rest. 
A  bad  place  to  get  it  is  in  a  class¬ 
room  or  auditorium.  The  speaker 
is  likely  to  make  our  sleep  so  fitftil! 
Let  us  get  it  at  home,  on  a  regular 
schedule. 

B.  We  Must  Quit  Storing  Up  Prob¬ 
lems.  We  noyv  knoyv  that  the 
attention  faker  often  behaves  the 
yvay  he  does  because  he  has  stored 
up  personal  problems  to  solve  dur¬ 
ing  listening  situations.  If  yve 
must  accumulate  lists  of  such  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  made,  let  us  schedule 
the  period  for  their  resolution  at 
some  other  time  of  day. 

C.  We  Must  Give  Prior  Thought  to 
the  Topic.  One  of  the  best  knoyvn 
yvays  to  stir  up  interest  in  a  topic 
is  to  discuss  it  yvith  our  friends 
before  hearing  the  formal  presen¬ 
tation  of  it. 

D.  We  Must  Behave  like  Listeners. 
If  we  yvould  improve  as  listeners, 
yve  must  behave  like  listeners.  It 
may  yvell  be  more  than  an  empty 
gesture  for  us  to  make  the  effort. 
Eminent  psychologists  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  yvays  to  achieve  a  habit 
is  to  behave  as  if  we  had  that 
habit. 
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V.  Adjustment  to  the  Abnormal 
Listening  Situation 

Beyond  the  types  of  problems  already 
discussed  are  three  others — aspects  of 
abnormal  situations — which  are  en¬ 
countered  frequendy  enough  to  deserve 
our  attention.  Good  listeners  tend  to 
make  quick  adjustments  to  any  kind  of 
abnormal  situation;  poor  listeners,  by 
contrast,  tend  to  tolerate  bad  conditions 
and,  in  some  instances,  even  to  create 
distractions  themselves  which  needless¬ 
ly  impair  comprehension.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  three  problems  in  turn. 

A.  Bad  Physical  Conditions.  Occa¬ 
sionally  w'e  find  ourselves  in  a  room  or 
auditorium  so  over-heated  or  poorly 
ventilated  that  most  members  of  the 
audience  are  obviously  very  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Rather  than  sit  and  wonder  why 
the  speaker  or  chairman  has  not  correct¬ 
ed  the  condition,  the  first  one  becoming 
conscious  of  it  ought  immediately  to 
assume  personally  the  assignment  of 
making  the  majority’  comfortable. 

As  a  matter  of  pure  routine  we 
should  seat  ourselves  where  we  can  see 
and  hear  the  speaker  easily.  Front 
seats  are  better  than  back  ones;  seats 
in  front  of  the  speaker  are  better  than 
those  to  the  side. 

If  the  speaker’s  voice  is  so  subdued 
that  it  obviously  cannot  be  heard  by 
those  toward  the  rear,  the  first  auditor 
seated  in  the  rear  one-third  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  notice  the  problem  should  im¬ 
mediately  attack  it.  He  should  wave 
a  hand  vigorously  at  the  speaker  and 
simultaneouslv  sing  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Sorr^-,  sir.  But  we  can’t  hear  you  back 
here.  W’ould  you  like  us  to  show  a 
hand  whenever  you  become  inaudible?” 
TTiis  is  not  being  rude  to  the  speaker; 
it  is  being  kind  to  him.  If  a  speaker  has 
any  obligation  at  all  in  this  w'orld,  it  is 
that  of  being  audible. 
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B.  Noisy  Neighbor  or  Seatmates. 
Occasionally,  too,  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  audience  containing  certain  noisy 
elements  making  effective  communica¬ 
tion  impossible.  Such  groups,  of  course, 
are  inexcusably  rude.  The  activities  of 
their  members  may  include  aU  kinds  of 
disruptive  things:  whispering  or  talking 
aloud,  w'riting  and  exchanging  notes, 
scuffing  of  feet,  intentional  coughing 
sjiells,  hand  signals  across  the  room, 
open  reading  of  paper  or  magazine,  os¬ 
tentatious  display  of  pictures  or  other 
objects. 

The  discourtesy  of  the  noisy  group 
soon  becomes  intolerable  to  one  who 
sincerely  wants  to  hear  the  speaker’s 
message.  But  what  can  he  do?  Should 
he  make  himself  conspicuous  by  openly 
reproving  his  neighbors?  The  problem 
is  not  insoluble.  One  possibility'  is  to 
look  around  a  complete  circle  of  audi¬ 
tors,  quite’  conspicuously,  and  then 
say  as  good-humorcdlv  as  possible, 
“QUIET!”  This  should  be  followed 
by  the  rem on stra tor’s  immediate  turning 
of  his  attention  to  the  speaker.  A 
second  possibility  is  to  arise  from  the 
seat  first  taken,  and  move  with  a  bit 
of  ostentation  down  much  closer  to  the 
speaker,  with  all  actions  indicating  a 
real  desire  to  hear  the  speaker. 

C.  Poor  Rapport  in  the  Classroom. 
In  a  very'  important  sense  a  group  of 
students  constitutes  an  abnormal  kind 
of  audience.  Its  homogeneity  is  seldom 
paralleled  in  other  si^eaking  situations. 
In  every'  school  classroom  it  should  be 
the  desire  of  both  instructor  and  the 
student  group  that  all  verbal  communi¬ 
cation  be  as  productive  and  contribu¬ 
tory  as  possible.  Yet  all  too  many 
classes  have  distinctly  low  morale. 

Granting  that  the  chief  fault  usually 
lies  with  the  instructor,  are  there  any 
specific  things  the  students  themselves 
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can  do  to  improve  conditions?  Perhaps 
there  are.  Classroom  communication 
is  at  its  best  when  the  mode  of  presen¬ 
tation  has  a  distincdy  conversational 
quality.  Most  instructors — all  the  care¬ 
fully  trained  ones — know  this  and 
strive  for  a  natural,  friendly,  and  con¬ 
versational  classroom  atmosphere. 

But  two  parties  are  required  for  con¬ 
versation.  When  we  are  cast  in  the 
student’s  role,  how  well  do  we  converse 
with  the  instructor?  What  are  our 
attitudes  saying  to  him?  Verbally,  are 
we  inclined  to  say  anything  at  all?  In¬ 
structors  appreciate  deeply  any  sincere 
expression  by  their  students.  And 
those  students  who  take  the  trouble  to 
praise  the  strong  and  to  criticize  the 
weak  elements  in  each  course  they  take 
serve  to  improve  the  efforts  of  every 
instructor  they  encounter.  Years  ago 
the  old  maxim  that  “Dead  men  tell  no 
tales”  was  altered  by  someone  to  read 
“Lifeless  speakers  transmit  no  ideas”. 
Perhaps  a  third  version  should  read 
“Dead-pan  listeners  reap  ^no  inspira¬ 
tion”. 

VJ.  Adjustment  to  Emotion-Laden 
Words 

Parallel  to  the  blind  spots  which 
afflict  human  beings  are  certain  psycho¬ 
logical  deaf  spots  which  far  more  signi¬ 
ficantly  impair  our  ability  to  perceive 
and  understand.  These  deaf  spots  are 
areas  of  tremendous  sensitivity,  and  are 
the  dwelling  place  of  our  most  cherished 
notions,  convictions,  and  complexes. 
Often,  when  a  speaker  invades  one  of 
these  areas  with  a  word,  phrase,  or 
argument  which  seems  to  violate  our 
dearest  belief,  we  “freeze  up”  during 
the  rest  of  his  talk.  We  tune  out  his 
ensuing  discourse,  and  turn  our  mind 
to  retraveling  familiar  mental  pathways 
crisscrossing  our  invaded  area  of  sensi¬ 


tivity;  or,  if  the  speaker  has  made  an 
argument  we  can  successfully  challenge, 
we  shrewdly  plot  a  devastating  rebuttal 
as  he  continues  his  speech. 

The  sixth  component  of  effective  lis¬ 
tening  is  that  of  adjustment  to  emotion¬ 
laden  words.  It  is  hard  to  believe  in 
moments  of  cold  detachment  that  just 
a  w’ord  or  phrase  can  arouse  one  emo¬ 
tionally  to  a  point  of  even  momentary 
mental  paralysis.  Yet  such  is  the  case; 
and  when  such  emotional  deafness 
transpires,  communicative  efficiency 
drops  rapidly  to  zero. 

Some  words  and  phrases  have 
emerged  as  much  more  frequent 
troublemakers  than  others.  Among 
those  presendy  known  to  have  aroused 
and  handicapped  students  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  landlord,  landlady,  evolution, 
Jew,  Damn-Yankee,  red-neck,  wool-hat, 
field  hand,  sharecropper,  sissy,  sex  per¬ 
vert,  venereal  disease,  income  tax  chisel- 
er.  Democrat,  Republican,  socialistic, 
communistic.  Red,  dumb  farmer.  Swamp 
Angel,  peckerwood,  mother-in-law,  pink, 
red-tape,  “Greetings”,  antivivisectionist, 
nigger,  square,  cop,  gangster,  thug, 
bully,  welsher. 

Each  of  us  will  profit  by  doing  three 
things: 

A.  By  identifying  the  words  or 
phrases  which  most  upset  us  emo¬ 
tionally,  and  making  a  list  of 
them. 

B.  By  analyzing  the  reasons  why  each 
word  influences  us  as  it  does:  lo¬ 
cating  the  original  basis  for  our 
reaction  to  see  if  it  still  has  a  logi¬ 
cal  application  to  our  current 
status. 

C.  By  rationalizing  the  impact  of 
each  word  upon  us  by  discussing 
it  freely  with  classmate,  instruc¬ 
tor,  parent  or  pastor. 
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VII.  Adjustment  to  Emotion-Rousing 
Points 

The  psychological  deaf  spots  dis¬ 
cussed  above  may  be  caused  by  strong 
disagreement  with  the  arguments  of  the 
speaker  rather  than  by  reaction  to  words 
alone.  They  are  more  serious  in  this 
case,  largely  because  of  their  greater 
duration.  In  either  instance  the 
damage  is  done  through  over-stimula¬ 
tion,  which  rivals  the  t^vin  evil  of 
understimulation  in  its  damage  to  com¬ 
prehension.  Occasionally  the  over- 
stimulation  is  roused  in  support  of  the 
speaker’s  point;  usually  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse. 

Good  listeners  tend  to  wait  until  they 
fully  understand  a  point  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  judge  it.  Poor  listeners  have 
less  emotional  control.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  acquire  an  intense  dislike  for  a  speak¬ 
er  because  of  some  point  he  makes, 
perhaps  even  a  minor  one  introduced 
in  a  comparatively  offhand  manner. 
Their  resulting  over-eagerness  to  debate 
or  annoy  the  communicator  is  a  com¬ 
mon  corollary  of  fault)’  comprehension. 
They  consistently  prepare  an  answer  to 
a  point,  or  questions  about  it,  before 
the  point  itself  is  fully  comprehended. 

The  over-stimulated  auditor  usually 
becomes  preoccupied  by  trv’ing  to  do 
three  things  simultaneously:  calculate 
what  hurt  is  being  done  to  his  own  pet 
ideas;  plot  an  embarrassing  question  or 
refutation  to  hurl  at  the  speaker  at  the 
earliest  opportunit)’;  enjoy  mentally, 
prior  to  its  realization,  all  the  discom¬ 
fiture  visualized  for  the  speaker  once  the 
devastating  reply  to  him  is  launched. 
With  all  these  things  going  on  it  is  little 
w'onder  that  subsequent  passages  of  the 
discourse  are  tuned  out,  wth  compre¬ 
hension  of  them  sinking  to  near  zero 
level. 
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Three  suggestions  deserve  considera¬ 
tion: 

A.  To  Withhold  Evaluation.  One  of 
the  most  important  principles  gov¬ 
erning  all  learning  is  at  stake  here. 
We  must  withhold  evaluation  of 
a  point  until  our  comprehension 
of  that  point  is  complete.  After 
the  speech  is  over,  and  not  until 
then,  we  need  to  review  its  main 
ideas  and  assess  them. 

B.  To  Hunt  for  Negative  Evidence. 
We  can  achieve  real  maturity  if, 
when  one  of  our  deep-seated  ideas 
is  challenged,  we  hunt  more  dili¬ 
gently  for  evidence  that  we  were 
originally  wrong  than  for  evidence 
that  we  were  originally  right. 
This  is  not  easy.  But  as  psycholo¬ 
gists  frequently  put  it  “The  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  education  is  to 
teach  us  how  to  change  our 
minds.” 

C.  To  Make  a  Realistic  Self-Analysis. 
Many  of  us  need  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  to  our  associates  we  seem 
veritable  hedgehogs  of  prejudice, 
w’ith  spines  extended  and  quiver- 
ingly  pointing  in  every  direction. 
Are  people  alw’ays  stepping  verbal¬ 
ly  on  our  mental  toes?  If  so,  the 
time  has  come  for  self -reform. 
Let  us  determine  henceforth,  to 
“hear  the  man  out,”  to  withhold 
evaluation  until  comprehension  is 
complete. 

VIII.  Recognition  of  Central  Ideas 

The  eighth  component  of  effective 
listening  is  the  recognition  of  main 
points.  Good  listeners  focus  on  central 
ideas;  they  tend  to  recognize  the  char¬ 
acteristic  language  in  which  central 
ideas  are  usuallv  stated,  and  they  have 
the  abilit)'  to  discriminate  between  fact 
and  principle,  idea  and  example,  evi- 
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dence  and  argument.  Poor  listeners 
tend  to  lack  these  discriminative  powers, 
and  are  inclined  to  announce  with  pride 
that  they  “listen  for  the  facts”  in  every 
presentation.  It  is  well  known  that 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  persons  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  speech  get  the  central  idea 
of  the  speaker. 

To  understand  the  fault,  let  us 
assume  that  a  man  is  giving  us  instruc¬ 
tions  made  up  of  facts  which  we  will 
label  A  to  Z.  The  man  begins  to  talk. 
We  hear  fact  A  and  think:  “We’ve  got 
to  remember  it!”  So  we  begin  a 
memory  exercise  by  repeating  "Fact  A, 
fact  A,  fact  A  .  .  .” 

Meanwhile,  the  fellow  is  telling  us 
fact  B.  Now  we  have  two  facts  to 
memorize.  We’re  so  busy  doing  it  that 
we  miss  fact  C  completely.  And  so  it 
goes  up  to  fact  Z.  We  catch  a  few 
facts,  garble  several  others  and  com¬ 
pletely  miss  the  rest. 

To  develop  this  eighth  skill  speedily, 
and  to  build  it  into  an  automatic  habit 
practiced  in  all  instructional  situations, 
demands  mastery  of  a  number  of  tech¬ 
niques  readily  taught  in  the  classroom. 
Consistently  demanded  are  an  ability  to 
recognize  conventional  organizational 
patterns,  partitioning  through  the  use 
of  transitional  language,  the  use  of  re¬ 
capitulation,  and  the  relating  of  the 
speech  to  preceding  and  following  units 
of  instruction.  It  further  demands  an 
adjustment  of  one’s  system  of  note¬ 
taking  to  the  organizational  plan  of  the 
speech. 

Following,  reorganizing,  and  retain¬ 
ing  the  main  points  of  oral  discourse 
deserve  much  more  detailed  attention 
than  can  be  given  here.  These  are 
skills  resting  at  the  very  nub  of  any 
training  program  designed  to  raise  the 
level  of  listening  comprehension.  Flvery 
interested  teacher  may  well  plan  a  num¬ 


ber  of  classroom  exercises  to  achieve  this 
purpose. 

IX.  Utilization  of  Notes 

Note-taking  may  help  the  learner  or 
it  may  itself  become  a  distraction.  Some 
persons  actually  take  notes  in  short¬ 
hand,  trying  to  get  down  everything. 
The  vast  majority  of  us  get  down  all 
too  voluminous  an  accumulation  in 
longhand!  While  studies  are  not  too 
clear  on  the  point,  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  indicate  that  the  volume  of 
notes  taken  and  their  value  to  the  taker 
are  inversely  related.  In  any  case,  the 
more  notes  we  take  the  more  we  replace 
hearing  time  with  writing  time.  There 
is  nothing  scholarly  in  the  pure  acquire¬ 
ment  of  notes.  Anyone  can  acquire 
them,  and  in  great  quantities,  too. 

The  real  issue  is  one  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Few  of  us  have  memories  good 
enough  to  remember  even  the  salient 
points  of  the  many  lectures  we  hear. 
If  we  can  secure  brief,  meaningful 
records  of  those  points  and  be  able  to 
interpret  them  quickly  in  moments  of 
later  review,  we  definitely  improve  our 
process  of  assimilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  at  the  end  of  the  semester  it 
literally  takes  hours  for  us  to  read  mean¬ 
ing  into  what  we  ourselves  have  wTit- 
ten,  the  whole  effort  was  a  bad  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  ninth  component  of  effective  lis¬ 
tening  is  skill  in  the  utilization  of  notes, 
not  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  used  it  is  obvious  that 
it  must  be  at  a  later  period  than  the 
immediate  one  in  which  they  were 
taken.  This  later  period  we  might  well 
label  our  “Reflection  Hour”,  and  build 
it  right  into  our  daily  programs.  It  can 
be  the  most  productive  interval  of  learn¬ 
ing  of  all  those  in  our  schedules!  By 
using  the  tools  we  acquire  as  we  acquire 
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them,  further  acquisition  is  simphfied 
by  continually  piling  higher  the  tools 
we  would  possess  without  ever  learning 
how  to  use  any  of  them  well  is  highly 
wasteful. 

Reflection  hours  give  system  to  learn¬ 
ing.  They  make  listening  creative. 
Often  things  not  too  clear  when  first 
we  heard  them  take  on  real  meaning 
when  reconsidered  a  few  hours  later. 
Many  adults  have  found  the  daily  re¬ 
view  period  so  valuable  that  they  have 
retained  this  practice,  initiated  in  col¬ 
lege  years,  throughout  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  days  of  their  fives.  The  great 
scientist  and  philosopher  Thomas  Paine 
wisely  wrote  these  words  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago:  "As  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  that  any  person  gains  from  school 
education,  it  serves  only,  like  a  small 
capital,  to  put  him  in  a  w'ay  of  begin¬ 
ning  learning  for  himself  afterward. 
Ever)'  person  of  learning  is  finally  his 
own  teacher.” 

X.  Reconciliation  of  Thought  Speed 
and  Speech  Speed 

The  core  of  the  problem  of  effective 
listening  is  the  development  of  the 
utmost  |X)ssible  concentration  in  the 
immediate  listening  situation.  Concen¬ 
tration  by  the  learner,  however,  is  in¬ 
separably  inter-twined  with  two  vari¬ 
ables  largely  beyond  his  control:  his 
own  speed  of  thought  and  the  rate  of 
speech  of  the  communicator.  The 
tenth  and  last  component  of  effective 
listening,  and  without  much  doubt  the 
most  significant  of  them  all,  requires 
reconciliation  of  thought  speed  and 
speech  speed. 

On  the  average  in  America  we  talk 
at  about  125  words  per  minute.  But 
informative  speakers — or  at  any  rate 
school  classroom  lecturers — average 
only  100  words  per  minute.  This 
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figure  has  been  reported  by  several  in¬ 
vestigators  working  in  widely  separated 
localities.  By  contrast,  how  fast  do  we 
listen?  Or,  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
if  thought  could  be  measured  in  words 
per  minute,  how  many  words  per 
minute  do  we  think  on  the  average 
when  we  are  participating  in  a  listening 
situation?  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  an 
answer  to  this  question  would  have  been 
pure  guesswork.  True,  most  psycholo¬ 
gists  have  been  in  agreement  for  some 
time  now  that  most  of  our  thinking 
actually  is  done  in  language.  But  how 
can  its  speed  be  estimated?  In  the  past 
few  years  three  kinds  of  evidence  have 
been  published  which,  in  the  composite, 
give  us  a  reasonably  good  answer. 

This  evidence  has  included  (a) 
training  speakers  to  talk  at  more  than 
three  times  normal  speed,  without  sig¬ 
nificant  loss  in  listening  comprehension 
by  the  subjects  hearing  this  rapid 
speech;  (b)  recording  connected  dis¬ 
course  on  tape,  piecing  together  the 
residual  fragments  after  snipping  out 
a  large  percentage  of  the  total  strip  of 
tape,  and  playing  back  the  deleted  ver¬ 
sion  without  significant  loss  in  listening 
comprehension  by  the  subjects  being 
tested;  and  (c)  training  great  numbers 
of  students  to  read  at  a  pace  averaging 
from  300  to  800  words  per  minute, 
and  concurrently  training  them  to  think 
at  this  pace  well  enough  to  pass  with 
high  comprehension  scores  the  tests 
then  taken  over  the  content  of  the 
materials  read. 

Our  best  estimate  after  studying 
available  objective  reports  would  be  that 
an  easy,  average  cruising  speed  of 
thought  for  most  college  classes  would 
be  at  least  four  hundred  words  per 
minute.  With  some  highly  selected 
groups  the  average  figure  may  be  nearly 
twice  as  large.  Now  our  needed  listen- 
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ing  skills  comes  sharply  into  focus.  As 
learners  we  cruise  along  mentally  at 
four  hundred  words  per  minute  while 
the  poor  bumbling  professor  up  front 
plods  laboriously  along  at  one  hundred. 
It  is  beyond  our  power  to  force  his  rate 
up  to  ours;  and  it  would  be  still  more 
impractical  to  slow  our  thought  speed 
to  match  his  pace,  even  if  we  knew  how 
to  do  it.  Presently,  although  many  of 
us  can  voluntarily  control  the  direction 
of  our  thoughts,  we  have  no  evidence 
at  all  to  suggest  that  we  can  voluntarily 
control  their  pace.  By  reconciliation  of 
thought  speed  and  speech  speed  is 
meant  the  utilization  of  the  differential 
between  them  to  expedite  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  learning.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  synchronize  their  differing 
rates. 

The  vast  differential  between  thought 
speed  and  speech  speed  is  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  the  untrained  learner.  It 
gives  us  a  false  sense  of  security  during 
aural  assimilation  and  encourages  us  to 
embark  upon  risky  and  unprofitable 
mental  tangents.  Let  us  see  how  the 
disparity’  actually  works. 

Consider  a  class  of  engineering  stu¬ 
dents  whose  instructor  has  just  walked 
in  with  a  slide  rule  in  his  hands.  He 
starts  off  his  lecture  with  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  as  engineers  the  slide  rule  is 
certain  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
lives  of  all.  Then  he  proceeds  to  show 
how  to  use  it  in  addition.  In  a  flash 
the  typical  student  says  mentally  to  him¬ 
self,  “W'hat  a  bore.  I  learned  all  about 
that  as  a  junior  in  high  school  .  .  . 
Now  what  should  I  do  about  that  soft 
tire  on  my  Ford?”  For  the  next  sixty 
seconds  he  worries  about  the  tire.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  two  seconds  he  tunes 
in  the  lecture,  catches  the  word  "sub¬ 
traction”,  and  turns  again  to  his  per¬ 


sonal  worry.  At  the  end  of  each  one 
or  two-minute  interval  he  tunes  in  the 
lecture,  establishes  his  feeling  of  famil¬ 
iarity  and  security,  and  then  reverts  to 
his  next  mental  tangent.  Then  the 
catastrophic  happens.  Embarked  upon 
the  fascinating  problem  of  which  girl 
to  call  for  a  date  that  night,  our  men¬ 
tally  wandering  engineer  completely 
misses  the  difficult,  the  unknown,  and 
the  really  substantial  part  of  the  lecture. 
The  next  thing  he  actually  hears  is  the 
bell  at  the  end  of  the  hour  and  the 
instructor’s  final  words  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  "square  root.”  Panic 
may  well  set  in;  and  perhaps  a  whole 
evening  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  make 
up  lost  ground. 

Efficient  listening  is  a  full-time  job. 
Good  listeners  know  this  and  uneasily 
apply  all  kinds  of  self-made  little  de¬ 
vices  to  stay  "on  track”.  Some  incor¬ 
porate  danger  signals  to  themselves  in 
their  note-taking;  some  set  up  whole 
systems  of  little  personal  rewards  and 
penalties  to  stimulate  concentration; 
and  some  employ  eye  contact  as  the 
main  method  for  sustaining  attention. 
All  of  these  devices  are  of  some  benefit. 
Eye  contact  is  particularly  helpful. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
visually  we  catch  and  interpret  many 
a  helpful  symbol  or  cue  adding  directly 
to  understanding;  and  that  in  addition 
these  visual  symbols  stimulate  aural 
ones,  actually  causing  us  "to  hear 
more.” 

Novel  and  contributory  as  these 
home-made  expedients  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  our  greatest  dividends  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  only  when  we  learn  to  stay  on 
track  without  sacrificing  our  own  opti¬ 
mal  thought  speed.  For  this,  four 
ingredient  skills  in  concentration  are 
needed.  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impos- 
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sible  to  enlarge  upon  these  ingredient  reader,  interested  in  further  investiga- 
skills  at  this  point;  or  to  explain  in  tion  of  the  matter  will  find  an  expand- 
detail  how  listening  training  can  serve  ed  treatment  of  this  tenth  component 
to  exploit  fully  the  differential  between  of  effective  listening  in  a  recently  pub- 
thought  and  speech.  However,  the  lished  textbook. ^ 

1  See  Chapter  5  in  Ligtenino  and  Speaking,  by  Ralph  G.  Nichola  and  Thomas  B. 
I/ewis.  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co.,  1954) 


HOW  WELL  DO  YOU  LISTEN? 


Analysis  of  Your  Bad  Listening  Habits 
(By  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  University  of  Minnesota) 


How  often  do  you  indulge  in  ten  almost  universal  bad  listening 
Check  yourself  carefully  on  each  one,  tallying  your  score  as  foil 
For  every  "Almost  always”  checked,  give  yourself  a  score  of 
For  every  “Usually”  checked,  give  yourself  a  score  of 
For  every  “Some  times”  checked,  give  yourself  a  score  of 
For  ever)’  “Seldom”  checked,  give  yourself  a  score  of 
For  every  “Almost  never”  checked,  give  yourself  a  score  of 


habits? 

ows: 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 


Habit 


Frequency 


Score 


Almost  Some  Almost 


always  Usually  times  Seldom  never 

1.  Calling  the  subject 

uninteresting  _  _  _  _  _ 

2.  Criticizing  the  speaker’s 

deliver}'  _  _  _  _  _ 

3.  Getting  oi’cr-stimulated  bv 

some  point  with  the  speech  _ _ _  _  _  _ 

4.  Listening  only  for  facts  _  _  _ _ _  _ 

5.  Trying  to  outline 

everj'tning  . . . .  . . 

6.  Faking  attention  to  the 

^aker  -  -  -  -  - 

7.  Tolerating  or  creating 

distractions  . . . . .  . 


8.  Avoiding  difficult 

expositor)'  material  _ _ _ _ _  _  _  _ 

9.  Letting  emotion-laden 
words  arouse  personal 

antagonism  _ _ _  _  _ _ _  _ 

1 0.  Wasting  the  advantage 

of  thought  speed  _  — - -  -  -  - 

Total  _ 


Interpret  your  total  score  as  follows: 

Below  70  You  definitely  need  training  in  listening 
From  70-90  You  listen  well 

90  &  above  You  are  an  extraordinary  good  hstener 


Auding  Ability  at  the 

Secondary  Level 

JOHN  CAFFREY 
Division  of  Research  and  Guidance 
Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 


A  UDING  ability  and  its  relationship 
to  other  test-estimated  ability  and 
achievement  variables  has  been 
studied  more  frequently  at  the  college 
than  at  the  secondary  or  elementary 
school  level.  Results  of  some  of  these 
studies  have  been  "contaminated”  by 
the  use  of  written  or  partially-written 
test  questions  and/or  answers;  reading 
and  writing  skills  should  be  eliminated 
as  much  as  possible  in  any  logically 
valid  measure  of  the  comprehension  of 
spoken  language.  A  unified  approach 
to  development  and  improvement  of 
language  skills  is  a  widely  accepted 
principle  in  the  modern  language  arts 
curriculum;  but  for  a  precise  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  auding  ability  and  its 
relation  to  reading,  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  ability  we  hope  to  develop  as  “pure” 
a  measure  as  possible. 

Over  a  trial  period  of  several  years, 
Brown  and  Caffrey^,  both  teaching 
English  at  Sequoia  High  School,  in 
suburban  Redwood  City,  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  developed  various 
forms  of  the  California  Auding  Test; 
the  tests,  with  machine-scorable  answer 
sheets,  required  no  reading  or  writing 
on  the  part  of  students.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  therefore,  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  results  on  such 
a  test  and  results  of  independent  tests 
estimating  reading,  writing,  and  other 


skill  and  achievement  variables.  The 
following  report,  unprefaced  by  the 
usual  repetitious  review  of  related 
studies,  attempts  in  the  short  available 
space  to  summarize  a  few  of  the  results 
of  analyzing  auding  and  other  test 
data. 

Forms  F  and  G  of  the  California 
Auding  Test  (CAT)  differ  only  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  texts;  both  present 
spoken  passages,  followed  by  questions 
covering  both  details  and  general  con¬ 
clusions,  and  contextually  modified 
multiple-choice  vocabulary'  items.  The 
texts  are  narrative,  expository,  directive, 
etc.;  they  sample  a  variety  of  styles, 
from  formal  to  substandard.  The  two 
forms  were  designed  to  be  equivalent. 
Half  of  the  more  than  1200  students 
took  the  test  from  a  tape-recorded  pre¬ 
sentation;  the  others  took  it  “Live.” 
Brown  and  Caffrey  each  administered 
half  of  the  tests,  using  the  classrooms 
and  periods  to  which  students  were 
assigned  for  English  instruction.  Grade- 
levels  9  through  12  were  represented; 
proportions  were  also  designed  to  be 
representative  of  sex,  intelligence  levels, 
hours  of  the  day,  etc.  Testing  was 
done  during  a  ten-day  interval  in  May/ 
June  1952.  The  general  design  of  the 
“administrative”  variables  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  as  follows: 
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Form  F 

Form  G 

Examiner  1 

Examiner  2 

Examiner  1 

Examiner  2 

“Live”  Presentation 

“Tape”  Presentation 

* 

Of  the  several  analysis  of  the  result-  the  correlation  study  summarized  below. 


ing  scores  and  other  data  (more  fully 
reported  elsewhere-),  three  are  of  some 
general  interest:  [1]  Rehabihty  of  the 
test,  [2]  “administrative”  variables,  and 
[3]  “psychometric”  variables. 

Reliability.  Group  test  reliabihty  in 
the  .90’s  is  deemed  respectable,  but  all 
pubhshed  rehabihties  of  auding  tests 
indicate  that  this  seems  to  be  verj'  difii- 
cult  to  achieve.  No  published  study 
reviewed  by  the  writer  to  date  reports 
satisfactory  coefficients  of  reliability; 
many  which  approach  the  upper  .80’s 
are  “spht-half”  rehabihties,  with  Spear- 
man-Brow'n  corrections,  but  these  are 
scarcely  adequate  estimates  for  rigorous 
analysis.  In  any  case,  unless  test-retest 
or  paraUel  forms  coefficients  are  given, 
most  “internal  consistency”  estimates, 
whether  spht-half  or  item-variance,  sug¬ 
gest  item  homogeneity'  rather  than  test 
stability.  The  “best”  rehabihties  in  the 
case  of  the  Sequoia  administration  of 
the  CAT  are  in  the  upper  .80’s  by  "low¬ 
er  bound”  Kudder-Richardson  estimates. 
A  curious  footnote  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  when  Form  F  was  tried  in  seventh 
grade  classes  in  local  elementary 
schools,  rehabihties  rose  into  the  hap¬ 
pier  .90’s;  even  though  the  tests  were 
thought  too  difficult  by  the  teachers  at 
this  level,  the  distribution  of  scores  was 
very  normal,  without  the  skewness 
which  usually  marks  inappropriate 
levels  of  difficulty. 

Form  F  proved  to  be  more  reliable 
(.84)  than  Form  G  (.79)  and  was 
generally  more  satisfactory  in  the  nor¬ 
mality  of  its  distribution  and  the  dis¬ 
criminating  power  of  its  items;  for  this 
and  other  reasons.  Form  F  was  used  for 


Test  items  were  analyzed  to  see  to  what 
extent  they  discriminated  between  the 
upper  and  lower  27%  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion.  All  but  four  items  proved  to  dis¬ 
criminate  at  or  beyond  the  .001  level 
of  significance,  by  a  simple  fourfold 
test.  (These  four  items  have  been  re¬ 
vised  and  found  to  be  satisfactory;  Fonn 
G,  with  more  unsatisfactory  items,  has 
also  been  revised.) 

"Administrative”  variables  in  auding 
tests  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
of  considerable  interest.  (1)  What 
trifling  differences  there  was  between 
the  results  (i.e.,  means,  o’s,  reliabih- 
ties,  etc.)  of  tests  given  by  t\vo  different 
examiners  was  not  significant,  despite 
differences  in  voice,  pace,  manner,  etc. 
(2)  The  mean  score  for  the  Lii’e  pre¬ 
sentation  was  significantly  [P  <  .001] 
higher  than  the  mean  for  the  Tape 
presentation,  for  each  sex  and  for  both 
sexes  combined.  The  rehability  coeffi¬ 
cients  w'ere  either  higher  for  Live  or 
else  no  lower  than  for  Tape,  in  every 
instance.  (3)  Form  F  was  easier  than 
Form  G,  in  both  modes  of  presentation, 
as  indicated  by  mean  scores  and  item 
difficulties;  it  was  also  more  reliable, 
though  not  significantly. 

Several  questions  need  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  further  research:  Why  are 
the  Live  presentations  more  satisfac¬ 
tory?  Several  “logical”  explanations 
could  be  invented,  but  evidence  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  What  is  the  result  of  giving 
such  tests  through  public  address  or 
other  equipment  to  large  groups? 

Several  studies®  report  apparent  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
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TABLE  I 

Reliability  Coefficients  ( Kuder-Richardson  21) 
and  Group  Sizes  Reported  in  the  Administration 
of  the  California  Auding  Test  in  Both  Live  and 
Tape-Recorded  Presentations,  1952.* 


Test 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOTH 

Form  F  Live 

.82 

184 

.84 

188 

.83 

372 

Tape 

.80 

204 

.84 

160 

.83 

364 

BOTH 

.83 

388 

.86 

348 

.84 

736 

Form  G  Live 

.81 

214 

.78 

182 

.80 

395 

Tape 

.80 

169 

.74 

176 

.77 

345 

BOTH 

.81 

383 

.76 

358 

.79 

741 

*  The  Kudder-Richardson  formula  used  is  a  "lower  bound”  estimate,  with  the 
assumption,  among  other  things,  of  equal  item-difficulties. 


the  speaker,  but  the  methods  of  testing  two  grades  is  required  before  a  signiti- 
used  in  the  published  studies  leave  cant  difference  [P  <  .01]  is  found, 
some  aspects  of  the  question  unresolved,  when  sex  means  are  compared.  When 
Is  reliability  appreciably  reduced  when  results  for  boys  and  girls  are  combined, 
each  classnKmi  teacher  gives  the  test?  all  differences  are  significant  at  the  .05 
Presumably  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  level;  all  differences  except  10-9  and 
teacher’s  voice  and  mannerisms.  The  12-11  are  significant  at  the  .01  level 
local  dialect  should  be  used;  the  latter  or  beyond.  There  is  a  suggested  mild 
point  suggests  the  inadvisability  of  using  correlation  between  auding  ability  and 
recordings  made  by  speakers  using  grade-placement,  but  the  correlation 
markedly  different  regional  or  social-  study,  discussed  below,  shows  a  .06 
class  dialects  (except  for  purposes  of  correlation  [not  significantly  different 
exploring  the  results  of  precisely  that  from  zero]  between  auding  scores  and 
practice).  chronological  age  in  months. 

Other  points  can  be  mentioned:  Form  F,  with  Live  and  Tape  scores 

Children  with  known  hearing  loss  did  equated  to  a  common  mean  and  vari- 
as  well  as  or  better  tha'n  other  students;  ance,  was  used  for  purposes  of  correla- 
children  with  previous  practice  in  tak-  tion  analysis.  Other  measures  used 
ing  auding  tests  did  no  better  than  were  Form  X  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Gen- 
other  students  from  unselected  groups;  eral  Educational  Development  (achieve- 
teachers  proved  to  be  poor  predictors  of  ment,  reading  skills,  vocabulary,  refer- 
auding  ability,  as  measured  by  the  CAT,  ence  skills,  etc.).  Forms  MN  (earlier 
even  after  they  had  known  pupils  for  versions)  of  the  CAT,  two  measures  of 
eight  months.  interest  and  motivation  in  the  test  situa- 

“Psychometric”  variables,  such  as  age,  tion,  chronological  age,  and  mental  age 
sex,  reading  skills,  mental  ability,  etc.  [determined  from  group  intelligence 
are  perhaps  of  greatest  interest.  Mean  tests].  A  32  x  32  matrix  of  Pearson 
auding  scores  rise  from  grade  to  grade,  product-moment  correlation  coefficients 
as  might  be  expected,  but  stepwise  w'as  computed;  this  is  reported  in  full 
differences  are  neither  large  nor  statis-  elsewhere-;  in  order  to  reduce  clerical 
tically  very  significant;  a  difference  of  and  other  costs,  287  subjects  were 
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chosen  at  random  from  the  736  cases 
available  for  Form  F. 

The  standard  error  of  a  zero-order  r, 
when  the  population  value  is  assumed 
to  be  zero,  is  about  .06;  r  must  there¬ 
fore  exceed  ±.15  to  be  “significant  at 
the  .01  level.”  Rather  than  present  the 
full  correlation  table,  it  seems  better  to 
discuss  selected  relationship>s  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  technical  terrors  of  an  already 
forbiddingly  statistical  presentation.* 

In  the  narrow  chronological  age- 
range  present  in  the  high  school,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  a  near-zero  corre¬ 
lation  betw'een  auding  ability'  and  age. 
Yet  correlation  with  the  Iowa  reading 
and  achievement  scores  is  in  the  upper 
teens  and  twenties,  i.e.  greater  than 
would  be  expiected  by  chance  alone.  If 
children  in  the  age-range  4-24  were 
included,  one  would  exj)ect  to  find 
clearer  evidence  of  the  improvement  of 
auding  ability  with  age.  As  Brown  ^ 
has  pwinted  out,  we  generally  do  little 
about  auding  ability  [beyond  admonish¬ 
ing  students  to  "listen”]  after  the  pri¬ 
mary’  grades. 

A  major  interest^  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  auding  and  reading  scores  and 
other  variables.  The  r  -=  .58  and  r 
—  .59  between  mental  age  and  Forms 
MN  and  Form  F  auding  scores  should 
be  compared  with  the  obtained  r  be¬ 
tween  mental  age  and  five  reading 
measures  from  the  laica  group:  .69 
(reading  of  social  studies  materials), 
.66  (reading  of  natural  science  mate¬ 
rials),  .70  (literature),  .75  (reading 
vocabulary),  and  .76  (Iowa  total). 

Mental  ages  were  computed  from 
tests  with  a  high  reading  load;  it  should 
be  apparent  that  such  group  tests  can¬ 
not  be  used  to  predict  auding  ability  as 


efficiently  as  they  can  be  used  to  predict 
reading  ability,  and  even  in  the  later 
case  there  is  much  to  be  desired. 

One  may  ask,  what  would  have  hap>- 
p>ened  if  the  mental  ages  of  all  the 
pupils  had  been  equated?  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  statistical  trick  which  can  be 
used  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  a 
“holding  constant”  or  “partialling  out” 
of  a  related  variable. 

The  correlation  of  .72  between  the 
Iowa  reading  total  and  the  Form  F 
auding  total  drops  to  .51  when  mental 
age  is  held  constant;  similarly,  the  r  — 
.68  betw'een  the  Iowa  reading  and  the 
Forms  MN  auding  scores  drops  to  .45 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  app)ears 
that  mental  age  accounts  for  some  of 
the  observed  correlation  between  auding 
and  reading  scores. 

The  correlation  behveen  the  Iowa 
reading  rocahubiry  score  and  the  Form 
F  auding  total  is  .62,  but  this  drops  to 
.33  when  mental  age  is  held  constant. 
The  r  —  .66  between  this  reading  vo- 
cabular\'  score  and  the  Form  F  auding 
vocabulary  subscore  drops  to  .44  when 
MA  is  constant.  The  implication  is 
that  use  of  separate  measures  of  read¬ 
ing  and  auding  vocabularies  is  imp>era- 
tive;  “the”  vocabulary  of  a  child  differs 
between  reading  and  auding  sufficiently 
to  be  of  concern  to  builders  of  a  lan¬ 
guage  arts  curriculum.  The  obtained 
correlation  bet^veen  auding  and  reading 
measures,  as  repwrted  in  this  and  other 
studies,  is  partly  a  statistical  artifact, 
the  resultant  of  common  factors  operat¬ 
ing  in  both  processes.  This  makes  it 
imperative  that  auding  tests  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  reading  or  writing 
tasks;  it  should  be  possible  and  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  an  illiterate  person,  with 


*  .\  correlation  ooefflcient  r  ran^r^  from  — 1.00  throuffh  .00  to  -f-l.OO.  The  aqua-re 

of  «urh  a  coefficient  auirfreats  the  approximate  proportion  of  variance  which  may  be 
predicted  from  one  variable  to  the  other,  r  must  therefore  excee<l  .707  before  “50% 
efficiency”  of  prediction  can  be  claimecl. 
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a  normal  range  of  mental  capacity, 
hearing,  attention  span,  etc.,  to  take  an 
auding  test  on  equal  terms  with  a  hter- 
ate  person.  Those  who  would  expect 
the  hterate  to  score  consistently  higher 
might  try  to  settle  the  question  experi¬ 
mentally. 

Individual  case  studies  are  illuminat¬ 
ing;  interviews  with  high-scoring  and 
low-scoring  pupils  were  undertaken  as 
part  of  an  analysis  of  the  auding  test 
data.  Many  good  auders  had  no  idea 
they  were;  of  the  five  who  scored  70 
out  of  75  correct  in  the  Sequoia  sam¬ 
ple,  one  had  a  hearing  loss  of  nearly 
50% ;  one  had  a  D  average  in  his  Eng¬ 
lish  courses;  another  fell  in  the  lowest 
quartile  of  reading  scores.  Of  those  in 
the  lowest  quartile  of  auding  scores, 
several  had  high  reading  scores  and 
were  for  that  reason  assumed  by  some 
of  their  teachers  to  be  good  auders;  in 
a  re-test  experiment,  students  were 
motivated  to  increase  their  auding 
scores  and  were  given  a  “second  chance” 
to  do  better,  but  their  rank  order  posi¬ 
tions  remained  almost  unchanged.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  auding  test,  one  teacher  ob¬ 
served  a  boy  C"a  very  poor  student”) 
with  his  head  buried  on  his  arm  on  the 
desk,  apparently  sleeping  or  doodling  on 
the  test  paper  idly;  his  was  the  highest 
score  in  his  class.  About  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  good  auders  was  found  in 
so-called  "remedial”  classes  as  in  regular 
groups.  Observed  listening  attitudes 
and  skills  seemed  to  have  as  little  rela¬ 
tion  to  auding  as  did  hearing  —  until, 
of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  reading, 
one  reaches  a  level  of  serious  handicap; 
sense-impairment  or  mental  illness. 

In  the  case  of  other  achievement 
variables,  the  lowest  correlation  with 
the  Form  F  auding  total  was  .57  with 
Correctness  in  Writing,  and  this 
dropped  to  .27  when  mental  age  was 


partialled  out.  The  highest  correlation 
between  an  auding  total  and  Iowa  sub¬ 
scores  was  .66  with  both  Basic  Social 
Concepts  and  Knowledge  of  Sources  of 
Information;  these  dropped  to  .45  and 
.44,  respectively,  when  MA  was  held 
constant,  and  to  .27  and  .16,  respec¬ 
tively,  when  reading  ability  was  held 
constant!  It  is  apparent  that  reading 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  all  the 
Iowa  subscores. 

An  implication  of  the  foregoing 
might  be  that  auding  skills  contribute 
less  than  do  reading  skills  to  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  in  today’s  predominantly 
bookbound  curriculum  and  printbound 
testing  methods.  Many  of  tbe  correla¬ 
tions  among  and  between  language 
skills  test  scores  and  other  achievement 
and  ability  measures  are  at  least  partial¬ 
ly  attributable  to  common  speed  and 
power  factors;  while  this  is  neither 
astonishing  nor  undesirable,  it  must  be 
accounted  for  in  the  precise  determina¬ 
tion  of  component  skills  in  auding  (and 
other)  abilities  and  of  the  effects  of 
specific  teaching  and  curriculum  prac¬ 
tices  designed  to  improve  these  abilities. 
Further  research  will  be  devoted  to  the 
relation  between  auding  tests  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  primary  mental  abilities,  socio¬ 
economic  status,  school  marks,  social 
adjustment,  interests,  etc."  One  has 
only  to  recall  what  has  been  done  in 
the  analysis  of  reading  skills  to  see  what 
a  very  short  stretch  of  shoreline  of  the 
potential  body  of  auding  research  has 
been  charted. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  subjects 
were  interested  in  a  test  or  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  motivated;  it  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  is  a  positive  and 
moderately  high  relationship  between 
interest  in  the  test  and  scores  obtained.’ 
It  is  noteworthy,  then,  that  the  relation 
between  auding  test  scores  and  a  scored 
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self-rating  of  interest  taken  at  the  time 
of  testing  is  very  low:  r  —  .12  (Form 
F)  and  r  —  .26  (Forms  MN).  Little 
more  than  1  %  of  the  variance  of  scores 
on  Form  F  (and  8%  in  Forms  MN) 
could  be  attributed  to  variance  of  inter¬ 
est  in  and  satisfaction  with  the  test  and 
test  conditions.  There  is  actually  a 
higher  correlation  (.14)  between  inter¬ 
est  in  taking  Form  F  and  total  score  on 
the  Iowa  tests  —  two  presumably  unre¬ 
lated  experiences!  The  explanation  for 
any  relation  at  all  bet^veen  interest 
ratings  and  scores  on  tests  given  at  other 
times  might  lie  in  an  as-yet-unestimated 
factor  of  “Interest  in  test-taking,”  which 
might  be  explored  in  future  studies. 

Boys’  mean  scores  were  slightly  high¬ 
er  than  girls’  mean  scores,  as  several 
other  studies  have  also  reported^;  these 
differences,  in  Form  F,  were  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  Item  analysis  for  sex 
bias  discovered  three  items  favoring 
boys  and  three  items  favoring  girls;  the 
other  69  favored  neither  sex.  The 
point  biserial  correlation  between  aud- 
ing  abiliU’  and  sex  was  found  to  be 
.121.  The  forms  of  the  distributions 
of  scores  for  the  tivo  sexes  were  almost 
identical.  The  variances  of  the  girls’ 
scores  w'as  uniformly  but  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  than  that  of  the  boys’ 
scores. 

Since  this  matter  of  sex  differences 
is  always  interesting,  it  was  explored 
further:  Two  random  samples  of  boys 
and  girls  were  selected  [with  a  special 
device  used  in  sorting  and  selecting  the 
IBM  cards  in  which  data  were  punch¬ 
ed]  in  such  a  way  that  the  means  and 
variances  of  chronological  ages  for  the 
two  sexes  were  identical;  this  w'as  done 
because  of  the  discovery-  that  the  mean 
chronological  age  of  the  boys  in 
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the  Sequoia  sample  was  significantly 
[P>  .01]  higher  than  that  of  the  girls. 
Even  in  this  matched  sample,  however, 
the  boys’  mean  auding  score  remained 
significantly  [P  <  .01]  higher  than  the 
girls’.  A  similar  matching  on  mental 
age  did  not  decrease  the  size  or  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  boys’  advantage  as  auders. 
Reliabilit}’  estimates  of  scores  of  boys 
and  girls  did  not  differ  significantly 
(Table  I). 

Finally,  a  simple  centroid  factor 
analysis  was  undertaken  to  see  whether 
or  not  an  auding  factor  could  be  found 
in  the  matrix  of  intercorrelations.  It 
was  not  surprising  to  find  three  positive¬ 
ly  related  factors:  auding,  reading,  and 
“interest”.  The  existence  of  an  auding 
factor  distinct  from  a  reading  factor  in 
verbal  skills  has  often  been  inferred  or 
implied;  the  evidence  from  this  study 
supports  such  a  hypothesis.  That  the 
two  factors  are  positively  correlated 
seems  reasonable  and  does  not  decrease 
the  necessity  or  the  utility  of  having 
two  separate  measures  or  tests  of  the 
two  abilities.  The  orthogonal  (unro¬ 
tated)  factor  pattern  values  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  II. 

Although  two  measures  of  “interest” 
are  insufficient  for  a  stable  determina¬ 
tion,  the  Interest  factor  appears  clearly 
unrelated  to  both  Reading  and  Auding 
factors.  By  other  methods,  it  was 
determined  that  the  correlation  between 
the  Reading  and  Auding  factors  was 
.79;  the  correlations  of  the  Interest 
axis  with  the  Reading  and  Auding  axes 
are  .25  and  .30,  respectively.  This 
little  factor  analysis  merely  suggests 
w'hat  might  be  done  if  auding  tests  were 
to  be  included  in  a  correlation  study 
and  factor  analysis  of  the  character  or 
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TABLE  II 

Orthogonal  Centroid  Coefficients 
From  a  Factor  Analysis  of  Auding, 
Reading,  and  Interest  Measures, 
With  Presumptive  Identifications 


TESTS 

Factor  Loadings 

Reading  Auding 

Interest  Communability 

Reading:  Social  Studies 

.68 

.64 

.01 

.87 

Reading:  Natural  Science 

.56 

.63 

.00 

.71 

Reading:  Literature 

.66 

.64 

.00 

.85 

Auding:  Form  MN  Vocabulary 

.02 

.55 

.07  ' 

.31 

Auding:  Form  MN  Remainder 

.22 

.78 

.08 

.66 

Auding:  Form  F  Odd  Items 

.04 

.86 

.02 

.74 

Auding:  Form  F  Even  Items 

.08 

.81 

.04 

.66 

Interest  Ratings,  Form  MN 

-.01 

.15 

.64 

.43  ' 

Interest  Ratings,  Form  F 

.02 

.30 

.76 

.67 

scope  of  studies  by  Eucrs,  Karlin,  and  ciently  predicted  from  reading  scores, 
Holmes®-  ®  in  reading  and  auditory  per-  mental  age,  achievement  test  scores,  or 
ception  correlates.  In  no  such  major  chronological  ages,  within  the  secondary 
study  has  an  auding  test  been  included,  age-range.  Two  correlated  factors  are 
to  this  writer’s  knowledge.  Study  of  required  to  account  for  the  intercorre- 
the  relationships  among  the  language  lations  among  auding  and  reading  test 
skills,  between  auding  and  mental  ahili-  scores,  suggesting  that  “the”  verbal  fac- 
ties,  and  among  the  subfactors  which  tor  is  further  reducible  according  to 
might  be  discovered  in  the  auding  vari-  input  channel  type.  Boys  tend  to  score 
able  itself  may  he  more  efficiently  de-  slightly  but  consistently  higher  than 
signed  if  the  important  implications  in  girls  on  auding  tests.  Interest  in  and 
such  doctoral  studies  as  those  of  Brown,  favorable  reaction  to  taking  the  auding 
Holmes,  and  Meyerson®  are  examined  tests  is  a  factor  markedly  uncorrelated 
and  further  explored.  with  auding  test  scores. 

Summary.  The  studv  from  which  Design  of  future  research  in  the  area 
these  few  findings  are  abstracted  further  of  interrelationships  behveen  auding 
confirms  other  reports  that  auding  ahili-  and  other  psychometric  variables'^  will 
ty  can  he  reliably  measured  with  logi-  be  improved  by  more  precise  analysis  of 
cally  valid  tests  which  sample  skills  in  the  auding  function  as  more  specialized 
comprehending  and  recalling  the  mean-  than  hearing  and  listening.  Material 
ing  of  spoken  language,  even  when  tests  in  this  study  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
are  not  tape-recorded  and/or  are  given  that  hearing  and  listening  are  related  to 
by  different  examiners.  Auding  ability  auding  as  seeing  and  looking  are  related 
cannot  be  effectively  predicted  from  lis-  to  reading.  A  comprehensive  rationale 
tening  ability,  any  more  than  reading  of  language  behavior  and  the  language 
ability  may  be  predicted  from  looking  arts  curriculum  must  take  account  of 
ability;  nor  may  auding  ability  be  effi-  the  critical  role  of  the  auding  factor.** 
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Listening  Exercises  with  a  Purpose 

By  ARNOLD  NEEDHAM 
Department  of  English 
Chico  State  College,  California 


tt  y  ISTENING  for  what?” 

I  j  A  few  years  ago,  we  teachers 
of  communications  were  asking 
this  question  in  a  tone  of  bewilderment, 
even  of  exasperation.  As  if  we  were 
saying,  “What  in  heaven’s  name  is  this 
hstening?” 

The  question  was  the  right  question. 
It  suggested  that  listening,  as  one  of 
the  communication  skills,  should  not  be 
aimless.  It  should  be  directed  toward 
something — that  mysterious  “what” — 
should  have  an  aim.  It  should,  in 
short,  be  purposeful.  And  it  should  be 
specific. 

I  have  the  feeling  now,  after  several 
years  of  trial  and  error,  that  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  get — not  the  answer,  perhaps 
— but  answers  to  the  question.  We  are 
finding  ways,  usable  ways,  of  directing 
listening  toward  specific  ends.  We  are, 
I  hope  and  think,  learning  to  give  lis¬ 
tening  a  central  and  a  functional  role 
in  our  communications  courses. 

That  is  why  I  feel  encouraged  to  try 
to  describe  four  basic  steps  in  listening 
which  we  have  been  working  on  at 
Chico  State  College.  Although  these 
steps  were  developed  at  the  college 
level,  they  might  equally  well,  and  with 
little  or  no  modification  of  materials,  be 
undertaken  at  any  level  from  the  junior 
high  school  on  up.  Each  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  aimed  at  giving  students  listening 
experiences  with  a  specific  purpose. 

I 

The  first  step  is  intended  to  demon¬ 
strate,  through  experience,  the  fact  that 
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the  communications  process  requires 
both  the  sending  and  receiving  of  clear 
verbal  signals.  Students  working  in 
pairs  perform  some  simple  process 
which  can  be  completed  within  a  few 
minutes  in  front  of  the  class.  One 
student  'is  the  speaker;  the  other  is  a 
working  partner  who  carries  out  his  in¬ 
structions.  To  avoid  rehearsal  of  the 
process  with  the  partner,  we  choose  the 
latter  by  lot  at  the  last  minute,  when 
the  speaker  is  already  on  his  feet  and 
ready  to  start.  The  partner  is  told  to 
make  no  move  which  is  not  clearly  and 
completely  described  for  him  by  the 
speaker.  The  speaker,  on  the  other 
hand,  carefully  prepares  his  instructions 
in  advance.  He  breaks  down  the  pro¬ 
cess  into  steps  and  analyzes  each  step 
carefully,  trying  to  describe  it  in  words 
which  will  be  clear  to  his  partner.  He 
wants  his  partner  to  move  smoothly 
through  the  process.  No  matter  how 
balky  the  partner  may  and  should  be, 
it  is  the  speaker’s  responsibility  to  use 
words  which  tell  him  just  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  The  speaker  can’t 
say,  “Pick  up  that  piece  and  insert  it  in 
the  other.”  He  must  choose  his  words 
with  great  care  and  limit  them  to  a 
single  context  so  that  his  partner  knows 
exactly  what  piece  is  intended,  what 
steps  are  needed  to  pick  it  up,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  inserted. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  processes  which 
my  students  have  used:  assembling  a 
musical  instrument,  such  as  a  clarinet, 
and  plaving  a  major  scale  (or  making 
noises  which  approximate  a  major  scale. 
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for  the  partner  should  be  inexperienced 
in  the  process);  knocking  down  and  re- 
assembhng  a  rifle;  loading  a  camera  and 
taking  a  picture  of  the  class;  applying 
theatrical  make-up;  cooking  a  waffle 
with  a  prepared  mix  (if  this  is  used, 
the  speaker  should  be  made  to  eat  the 
waffle);  and  on  one  occasion  a  speaker 
asked  for  eight  partners  instead  of  one 
and  instructed  them  in  a  simple  square- 
dance  routine. 

The  instructor  should  first  demon¬ 
strate  the  exercise,  preferabh’  by  acting 
as  the  partner  for  some  impromptu 
speaker  so  that  he  can  show  the  class 
that  the  partner  must,  by  being  un¬ 
cooperative,  force  the  speaker  to  give 
him  accurate  verbal  signals.  1  usually 
untie  my  necktie  and' ask  for  volunteers 
to  tell  me  how  to  get  it  tied  again.  The 
first  reaction  is,  “This  is  a  cinch.”  But 
invariably  the  first  cocky  student  who 
thinks  he  can  tell  me  how  to  tie  my 
tie  gets  me,  rather  than  the  tie,  in  knots. 

I  have  to  tell  him,  “Now,  using  words 
only,  get  me  out  of  this  mess  and  get 
me  started  again.  Take  me  back  to  the 
beginning.”  The  demonstration  may  be 
noisy  and  hilarious,  but  it  does  show  the 
class  the  importance  and  the  difficulty 
of  giving  clear  verbal  signals.  In  fact, 
the  entire  exercise  is  so  difficult  that  it 
is  advisable  to  have  each  student  repeat 
it. 

II 

The  second  step  in  listening  is  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  the  student’s  sense 
of  pattern  or  form  in  communication. 
At  first  I  use  the  simplest  pattern  of  all, 
the  make-a-point  or  one-point  form. 

I  read  several  examples  of  this  to  the 
class.  Among  other  things,  I  often  use 
that  part  of  Roosevelt’s  “Four  Freedoms” 
speech  which  is  reprinted  in  Tressider, 
Schubert,  and  Jones’  Writing  and 
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Speaking,  page  31;  and  I  find  helpful 
a  section  of  John  Gunther’s  Harper's 
article  on  racketeering,  reprinted  in 
Monroe’s  Principles  of  Speech,  the  brief 
edition,  1945,  page  92  (not  included 
in  the  later  edition).  I  add  current 
materials  from  newspaper  editorials, 
columns,  book*"  reviews,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  these  articles  I  outline  on 
the  board,  showing  what  the  point  is, 
how  clearly  it  is  stated,  and  how  it  is 
developed  or  supported.  I  then  reread 
the  article  while  the  students  augment 
their  listening  by  following  the  outline 
on  the  board.  Thus  we  get  a  clearly 
defined  specimen  of  the  one-point  form, 
with  supporting  material,  and  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  a  single  point  can  be 
clearly  stated.  Sometimes,  not  always, 
I  go  back  over  the  outline  to  illustrate 
methods  of  note-taking:  omitting  de¬ 
tails,  using  abbreviations,  taking  down 
only  key  words,  as  in  a  newspaper  head¬ 
line,  limiting  ourselves  to  whatever  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  recall  of  the 
passage. 

This  demonstration  leads  to  assign¬ 
ments  in  both  reading  and  speaking. 
I  ask  my  students  to  collect  from  read¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  and  magazines  addi¬ 
tional  specimens  of  the  one-point  fonn, 
underlining  the  point  or  restating  it  in 
their  own  words  and  showing  what 
means  of  support  or  development  have 
been  used.  Then  they  prepare  their 
own  one-point  talks  of  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  As  these  talks  are  given, 
the  class  is  asked  to  outline  them,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  method  which  we  have 
demonstrated  on  the  board.  One  or 
more  of  these  outlines  can  be  compared 
to  the  speaker’s  own  outline,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
sending  and  receiving.  For  example, 
the  listener  can  ask  the  speaker,  “Was 
that  what  you  intended  to  communi- 
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cate?  Did  I  receive  your  signals  cor¬ 
rectly?” 

Finally,  each  student  is  asked  to 
write  on  the  topic  of  his  speech,  with 
only  those  notes  which  he  used  as  a 
speaker.  In  other  words,  he  is  urged 
to  write  as  he  spoke.  At  that  point, 
his  experience  has  included  listening  to, 
followed  by  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing  in,  the  same  basic  communica¬ 
tions  pattern.  He  has,  we  hope,  coor¬ 
dinated  the  four  skills  in  the  one  experi¬ 
ence,  using  each  to  help  develop  the 
other.  He  hasn’t  dealt  with  isolated 
units  of  listening,  then  reading,  then 
speaking,  and  then  writing,  as  if  he 
were  laying  blocks  end  to  end,  with  the 
only  connections  between  them  the  fact 
that  they  happen  to  touch  at  the  ends. 

Ill 

Our  third  step  in  the  listening  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  developing  self-evalua¬ 
tion.  I  believe  that  students  need  guid¬ 
ance  in  learning  to  listen  to  themselves. 
I  schedule  appointments,  therefore, 
with  each  member  of  the  class  while  he 
is  preparing  one  of  his  first  talks,  usual¬ 
ly  the  working-partner  exercise  des¬ 
cribed  above.  During  these  appoint¬ 
ments,  we  make  wire  or  tape  recordings 
of  the  student’s  speaking,  play  them 
back  several  times,  and  analyze  them  as 
thoroughly  as  we  can.  If  we  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  partner  exercise,  we  look 
particularly  for  blank  spots,  places 
where  communication  is  not  clear  or 
complete  enough  to  enable  the  partner 
to  carry'  out  the  process.  We  revise 
orally,  on  the  spot,  working  always 
toward  more  accurate  communication. 

I  have  my  students  repeat  this  self¬ 
listening  experience  later,  using  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  talk.  Again  we  make  what¬ 
ever  oral  revisions  are  necessary.  'The 
student  then  delivers  his  talk  to  the 


class,  and  we  make  a  disc  recording  dur¬ 
ing  his  actual  performance.  Again  I 
make  appointments,  and  again  the  stu¬ 
dent  listens  to  himself  under  guidance 
and  analyzes  his  recording. 

I  like  to  use  this  assignment  at  least 
three  times  in  a  one-year  course.  In 
the  later  assignments,  however,  I  switch 
the  emphasis  over  to  an  aural  approach 
to  language  study  itself.  That  is,  I 
tiy-  to  train  students  to  hear  and  revise 
their  own  usage  as  well  as  the  form  and 
content  of  their  talks.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  oral  revision  already,  we 
can  then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the 
oral  sentence  itself.  “Can  you  hear  how 
you  have  garbled  that  sentence?”  I 
sometimes  ask  a  student  while  we  are 
playing  back  one  of  his  recordings. 
"Repeat  that  part  of  your  talk  for  me 
and  try  to  revise  it.”  We  may  repeat 
that  section  again  and  again  until  the 
student  gets  it,  and  hears  it,  as  we  want 
it  to  be.  Meanwhile,  I  think,  he  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  oral 
sentence,  to  hear  completeness  and 
clarity  and  some  of  the  structural  signs 
of  completeness.  And  unless  I  mis¬ 
understand  him,  he  prefers  this  "oral 
grammar”  to  “written  grammar.”  He 
learned  his  language  largely  by  ear  in 
the  first  place,  and  yet  he  may  never 
have  heard  himself. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
aural  approach  to  language  can  be  car¬ 
ried  further.  Any  problem  in  grammar 
can  be  analyzed  as  it  “appears”  in  the 
student’s  recording.  Pronunciation  and 
vocabulary  can  be  studied.  I  also  like 
to  introduce,  through  listening,  a  study 
of  the  levels  or  functional  varieties  of 
English.  The  student  writes  and  speaks 
on  the  same  subject;  and  then,  while 
listening  to  a  playback  of  his  spoken 
version,  holds  the  manuscript  of  his 
written  version  and  makes  a  compara- 
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tive  study  of  the  two.  For  example,  he 
may  notice  that  in  speaking  he  shifts 
to  a  more  informal,  colloquial  style;  he 
may  employ  various  “vulgate”  usages, 
such  as  slang  or  campus  argot,  which 
he  apparently  thought  inappropriate  to 
his  written  style;  he  may  alter,  and 
often  confound,  his  sentence  structure. 
All  of  this  gives  us  an  opportunity'  to 
discuss  with  him  the  whole  question  of 
the  varieties  of  usage  and  the  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  any  one  usage  to  the  time 
and  occasion. 

IV 

This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  step  in 
the  listening  program,  which  is  merely 
an  extension,  through  listening,  of  this 
study  of  levels  of  usage.  The  purpose 
is  to  give  students  training  in  hearing 
language  and  classifying  it  as  they  hear 
it.  For  purposes  of  classification,  I  use 
a  somewhat  simplified  version  of  Por¬ 
ter  Perrin’s  account  of  the  subject  in 
The  Writers’  Guide  and  Index  to  Eng¬ 
lish.  We  use  three  major  levels;  the 
formal,  the  standard-familiar,  and  the 
vulgate.  In  preliminary  study,  I  fol¬ 
low  many  of  Mr.  Perrin’s  suggestions. 
For  example,  I  give  the  class  general 
terms,  such  as  “poverty,”  and  we  list 
every  adjective  we  can  think  of  which 
falls  within  that  category.  We  draw 
up  parallel  columns  with  headings  for 
each  of  the  three  levels.  And  we  put 
each  adjective,  from  "impecunious”  to 
"busted”  or  "strapped,”  in  its  appropri¬ 
ate  column.  Of  course,  we  notice  that 
many  words  are  classified  on  more  than 
one  level,  some  on  all  three.  We  do 
not  make  many  sub-divisions  within 
each  of  the  three  levels.  We  do  discuss 
differences  between  colloquial  and  writ¬ 
ten  variations  of  standard-familiar.  And 
we  roughly  define  v'ulgate  as  that  variety' 
of  English  which  is  in  some  way  “non¬ 


standard,”  or  limited  in  usage  by  such 
factors  as  education,  occupation,  and 
region.  We  include  within  the  vulgate 
classification  such  things  as  slang,  argot 
(especially  of  the  criminal,  the  jazz 
musician,  and  the  college  student  him¬ 
self),  regional  dialects,  and  so-called 
"grammatical  errors”  from  the  point  of 
view  of  users  of  formal  and  standard- 
familiar  English. 

As  soon  as  my  students  have  gained 
some  familiarity'  with  the  vocabularies 
of  English,  I  read  to  them  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  in  which  a  wide 
variety  of  usages  appears.  As  I  read, 
they  classify  words  and  phrases  in  ap¬ 
propriate  columns,  as  above.  Expres¬ 
sions  which  overlap  all  three  levels  are 
entered  in  all  three  columns.  From  an 
article  on  the  use  of  narcotics  among 
teen-agers,  we  may  get  such  argot  as 
"grass,”  "stick,”  "mule,”  and  "cooker”; 
such  standard-familiar  as  "dope”  (collo¬ 
quial),  "drugs,”  "narcotics,”  and  "mari¬ 
huana”;  such  formal  phrases  as  “the 
rising  incidence  of  addicition  to  nar¬ 
cotics.”  From  a  column  on  jazz  record¬ 
ings,  we  may  get  "cool,”  "crazy,”  "disc 
jockey,”  and  “dig”,  along  with  “This 
record  features  the  delightful  flute  play¬ 
ing  of  Jerome  Richardson.” 

There  is  no  shortage  of  suitable 
material  for  presenting  all  three  levels 
of  usage.  Book  reviews  from  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  good  (for 
several  reasons),  and  often  display  a 
surprisingly  wide  variety  of  usages.  I 
have  used,  for  example,  a  review  of 
Gen.  Mark  Clark’s  Calculated  Risk  from 
The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  for 
October  21,  1950,  especially  that  part 
which  quotes  General  Clark’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Winston  Churchill  drinking 
soup  ("Fine  soup,  ain’t  it?”).  If  Stan¬ 
ton  Delaplane’s  newspaper  column, 
“Postcard,”  is  available,  it  shows  an  ex- 
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cellent  command  of  all  varieties  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  have  also  used  part  of  H.  H. 
Knihbs’  introduction  to  Eugene  Man- 
love  Rhodes’  The  Proud  Sheriff  in  the 
Dell  Books  paperback  edition.  Its  style 
ranges  freely  all  the  way  from  good 
standard-familiar  through  the  argot  of 
the  cowhoy  to  the  regional  dialect  of 
the  Southwest. 

Finally,  as  a  climax  to  these  listening- 
to-language  experiences,  I  read  selec¬ 
tions  from  two  authors  whose  styles  are 
quite  different — say,  Mark  Twain  and 
Bret  Harte.  I  compare,  for  example, 
Mark  Twain’s  comparative  roughness, 
vigor,  and  love  of  all  varieties  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  revealed  in  the  Buck  Fanshaw 
episode  of  Roughing  It,  to  Bret  Harte’s 
care,  polish,  and  formality  as  revealed 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  The  Out¬ 
casts  of  Poker  Flat.  Both  selections  are 
available  side  by  side  in  the  Modern 
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Library  volume.  Great  Tales  of  the 
American  West. 

These  are  the  four  main  steps  in  our 
listening  program.  I  think  that  each 
step  serves  a  specific  purpose.  First, 
we  stress  the  importance  of  both  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  verbal  signals  in  the 
act  of  communication.  Next,  we  use 
listening  as  a  means  of  developing  a 
sense  of  pattern  in  communication  and 
of  coordinating  all  four  communications 
skills  in  a  single  learning  experience. 
Third,  we  try  to  stimulate  self-evalua¬ 
tion  through  self-listening.  Finally,  we 
take  an  aural  approach  to  the  study  of 
language  itself. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  study  listen¬ 
ing  as  a  thing  apart,  as  a  separate  unit 
of  the  course.  Listening  should  be  pur¬ 
poseful.  It  should  be  there  in  the 
working  center  of  the  course. 
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which  underlie  changes  in  form  and  mean¬ 
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8.  teaching  better  use  of  the  dictionary 
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1.  for  pointing  up  the  practical  application  of 
Latin  In  the  study  of  English  words 

2.  for  demonstrating  the  major  contribution  of 
Latin  to  the  English  language 

3.  for  teaching  Latin  vocabulary 

4.  for  stimulating  added  interest  in  the  study 
of  Latin. 
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Evaluating  Student  Performance 
in  Listening 

By  JAMES  I.  BROWN 
Department  of  Rhetoric 
University  of  Minnesota 


WITH  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors,  and  students  alike 
dependent  up>on  evaluation  for 
evidence  of  tangible  growth  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  its  key  role  in  education  is 
apparent.  And  certainly  if  our  over-all 
educational  endeavors  are  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  evaluation  of  the  receptive  skills  of 
listening  and  reading  require  particular 
attention.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  entire  edu¬ 
cational  structure  is  built.  We  have 
long  recognized  the  importance  of  read¬ 
ing.  We  have  long  neglected  proper 
consideration  of  listening. 

Considerable  evidence  of  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  listening  as  a  factor  in  scho¬ 
lastic  success  is  accumulating.  A  study 
by  Blewett  (2),  for  example,  showed 
listening  abilitx’  to  be  about  as  closely 
related  to  semester  marks  as  reading 
ability’.  Similar  results  were  found 
when  listening  ability',  as  measured  by 
the  Brcnvn-Carlsen  Listening  Compre¬ 
hension  Test,  was  correlated  with  honor 
point  ratio  for  a  group  of  college 
sophomores  (8).  Students  themselves 
in  three  different  surveys  rated  listening 
as  more  important  than  reading  as  a 
factor  in  achieving  academic  suc¬ 
cess  (1). 


A  check  of  those  students  graduating 
“with  high  distinction”  and  “with  dis¬ 
tinction”  on  the  St.  Paul  campus  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  provides  addi¬ 
tional  data  in  line  with  the  other  find¬ 
ings.  The  average  percentile  rank  in 
reading  of  those  graduating  “with  high 
distinction”  was  78,  in  listening  92. 
With  those  graduating  "with  distinc¬ 
tion”  the  average  percentile  rank  in 
reading  was  78,  in  listening  81.  Only 
two  students  in  those  two  groups  had 
scores  in  listening  below  the  50th  per¬ 
centile  as  incoming  freshmen.  Both 
were  given  special  training  in  listening 
for  one  quarter  as  part  of  their  work 
in  Freshman  Communication,  one  pro¬ 
gressing  from  the  8th  to  the  96th  per¬ 
centile,  the  other  from  the  34th  to  the 
85th  percentile. 1 

Evidence  of  this  kind  points  up  the 
need  for  evaluating  student  perfor¬ 
mances  in  listening  as  •well  as  in  read¬ 
ing. ^  For  that  purpose  both  formal  and 
informal  evaluating  devices  are  needed. 
The  more  formal  standardized  tests  have 
certain  obvious  advantages.  They  en¬ 
able  a  teacher  to  compare  her  students 
with  those  making  up  a  sizable  repre¬ 
sentative  norm  group.  They  help  the 
teacher  interpret  results  by  providing 


1.  Additional  evidence  KUjjpesfs  that  lisieninp  testa  may  also  indic.ate  undeveloped 
potential  in  readinij  as  well  as  measure  listenin^f  ability,  thus  se.n'ing'  a  dual  purpose. 
Pee  Brown  (5)  for  discussion. 

2.  See  Irvin  (7)  for  a  detailed  repf)rting  of  gains  resulting  from  listening  train¬ 
ing. 
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percentile  ranks  and  standard  scores. 
They  have  a  known  reliability,  validity, 
and  difficulty,  and  a  predetermined  re¬ 
lationship  with  other  test  instruments, 
established  through  research.  Ease  of 
administration  and  scoring  are  also 
matters  of  importance  to  the  busy 
teacher. 

Informal  teacher-made  tests  and 
evaluations  designed  to  fit  a  specific 
classroom  situation,  are,  however,  need¬ 
ed  to  round  out  the  picture.  One  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  other;  they  are 
necessary  complements,  each  of  the 
other.  W'ith  that  in  mind  suppose  we 
examine  a  few  informal  attempts  to 
evaluate  listening-attempts  which  can 
be  adapted  and  mo<lified  to  fit  a  variety' 
of  classroom  situations. 

The  following  classroom  activity,  for 
example,  had  a  two-fold  purpose  —  in¬ 
struction  and  evaluation.  More  accu¬ 
rately  it  was  an  attempt  to  guide  and 
encourage  the  student  to  do  his  own 
evaluating.  Certainly  helping  students 
at  all  levels  develop  desired  indepen¬ 
dence  and  assume  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  would  seem  a  primary  educational 
objective. 

A  freshman  class  of  27  was  given 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  following 
eight  words:  din,  prefer,  gripe,  occur, 
coin,  begin,  merit,  and  help.  They  were 
then  told  to  add  an  -ing  to  each  word 
and  spell  the  resulting  combinations  as 
they  should  be  spelled.  At  this  point 
the  teacher  reminded  the  class  that 
most  classroom  listening  was  “listening- 
to-learn,”  and  suggested  a  check  of  their 
listening  efficiency.  The  final  conso¬ 
nant  rule,  governing  well  over  3,000 
words,  including  the  eight  which  they 
just  spelled,  provided  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  check  this  matter. 


The  class  listened  carefully  as  the 
teacher  read  the  rule:  “Words  of  one 
syllable  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
syllable  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the 
final  consonant  before  a  suffix  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  vowel.”  Afterwards  the 
teacher  asked  if  anyone  wanted  the  rule 
repeated.  Since  there  were  several 
hands,  he  read  the  rule  once  again 
slowly  and  asked  if  it  were  clear  or 
should  be  repeated.  Since  no  one  asked 
to  have  it  repeated,  the  class  was  told 
to  check  their  understanding  of  the  rule 
by  again  spelling  the  same  eight  words 
they  had  spelled  originally.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  first  and  second  trials  would 
show  what  they  had  learned  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  of  the  rule. 

As  a  final  step,  using  the  blackboard, 
the  teacher  illustrated  each  part  of  the 
rule,  using  the  word  travel  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Docs  it  end  in  a  single  final 
consonant  (yes)  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel  (yes)?  Is  it  a  word  of  one  syl¬ 
lable  (no)  or  a  word  accented  on  the 
last  syllable  (no)?  Therefore,  by  rule, 
traveling  would  not  have  a  doubled  1. 

After  the  class  listened  to  this  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  rule,  they  were  again 
asked  to  spell  the  same  eight  words  a 
third  time  as  a  further  check  on  their 
understanding  of  the  rule. 

The  three  columns  w’ere  then  check¬ 
ed  as  to  correctness.  The  first  column 
indicated  whether  the  student  had  any¬ 
thing  to  learn  about  the  correct  spelling 
of  these  words  and  the  proper  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  final  consonant  rule.  Any 
improvement  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  would  indicate  something 
about  his  ability  to  "learn  from  listen¬ 
ing.” 

In  the  class  of  27,  only  three  stu¬ 
dents  made  a  perfect  score  on  the  eight 
words  before  listening  to  the  rule. 
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which  meant  that  almost  all  of  them 
had  something  to  learn.  Three  missed 
only  one  word,  eight  missed  two,  five 
missed  three,  seven  missed  four,  and 
one  missed  five  on  the  first  trial.  The 
entire  class  made  a  total  of  67  errors 
before  listening  to  the  rule. 

After  hstening  to  the  rule,  there  was 
a  noticeable  improvement.  Five  made 
a  perfect  score,  eight  missed  only  one, 
six  missed  two,  four  missed  three,  two 
missed  four,  and  two  missed  five.  A 
few  students  were  confused  by  the  rule 
and  made  more  errors  than  before,  but 
the  entire  class  totaled  only  50  errors 
after  listening  to  the  rule,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  1 7  over  their  first  performance. 

When  the  abstract  rule  was  made 
concrete  by  means  of  an  illustration 
there  was  still  further  improvement. 
Seven  in  the  class  made  a  perfect  score 
on  their  third  attempt,  ten  missed  only 
one,  three  missed  two,  two  missed  three, 
and  t>vo  missed  four.  The  entire  class 
made  only  33  errors,  an  improvement 
of  34  over  their  initial  attempt,  but  far 
from  a  perfect  score. 

In  the  hopes  of  uncovering  the 
sources  of  difficulty  each  student  not 
making  a  perfect  score  was  asked  to 
write  down  the  reason,  if  possible.  The 
others  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
implications  of  this  exercise  for  writing 
and  speaking.  At  the  next  class  meet¬ 
ing  these  findings  launched  the  class 
into  a  lively,  revealing  discussion  of  lis¬ 
tening  effectiveness. 

Vocabulary  was  identified  as  one 
reason  for  ineffectiveness.  Typical  writ¬ 
ten  comments  were:  "didn’t  understand 
what  constanant  mean,”  "didn’t  quite 
get  the  meaning  of  the  double  con¬ 
cents.”  One  was  more  explicit,  writing 
that  he  "got  consonant  confused  with 
syllables.”  Another  "was  confushed  by 
the  part  of  the  rule  that  concerned  two 
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vowels  ending  in  a  final  consonant.” 
The  word  and  concept  of  accent  was 
another  source  of  difficulty.  One  said, 
"1  didn’t  accent  the  word  merit  right;” 
another  "did  not  know  if  the  last  syl¬ 
lable  was  accented;”  still  another  "miss¬ 
ed  the  word  coining  because  I  put  the 
accent  on  the  wrong  word.” 

Conflict  between  new  learning  and 
past  experience  also  came  into  the  open. 
As  one  put  it:  “indicision  also  was  a 
factor.  Some  yvords  I  originally  put 
doyvn  the  correct  spelling,  but  after 
looking  at  it  and  thinking  it  wasn’t 
correct  I  added  a  letter.”  Still  others 
pointed  to  memory  or  conflict  between 
form  and  meaning  in  explaining  their 
difficulties.  “1  didn’t  listen  hard 
enough  to  the  rule”  or  “forgot  about  the 
vowel  part,”  or  “was  trying  hard  to 
memorize  the  form  and  didn’t  get  the 
meaning  too  well.” 

Some  were  achieving  desirable  in¬ 
sights  and  attitudes.  One  said,  "It 
shows  me  that  I  did  improve  after  the 
rule  was  given,  but  I  didn’t  improve  to 
good.  I  shouldn’t  have  missed  any.” 
Another  said,  “It  proves  that  when  a 
teacher  or  person  adds  an  example  to 
his  statement  of  fact  the  people  listen¬ 
ing  will  understand  it  better.” 

In  the  ensuing  class  discussion  these 
and  other  matters  came  up  for  careful 
examination,  each  student  seeing  a  little 
more  clearly  how  to  improve  his  listen¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  The  implications  of 
this  exploration  for  reading,  speaking, 
and  yvriting  were  also  examined.  The 
class  agreed  that  hsteners  should  ask 
more  questions  yvhen  they  run  into  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  addition,  the  class  was 
firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
examples  and  illustrations  to  clarify  ab¬ 
stract  points,  a  conviction  particularly 
helpful  in  getting  students  to  develop 
their  ideas.  Through  this  informal 
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exploration,  each  student  had  been  led  situation.^  He  then  suggested  checking 
to  evaluate  his  own  efiEectiveness  as  a  that  ability  as  he  read  the  next  part  of 
hstener,  discover  some  of  the  difiBculties  the  article. 

to  be  overcome,  and  develop  both  inter-  Por  the  last  third  of  the  article,  this 

est  in  and  respect  for  listening  as  a  question  was  raised:  does  note-taking 

channel  of  learning.  Similar  explora-  hinder  or  help  you  listen  effectively?' 

tions  can  be  structured  around  a  variety  Some  students  claim  that  when  they 

of  other  materials  and  subject  matters,  notes  and  are  busy  writing  things 

And  the  difference  between  teUing  a  down,  they  miss  important  points, 
student  and  helping  him  find  out  for  Others  say  that  note-taking  helps  them 
himself  is  all-important.  concentrate  and  get  much  more  out  of 

Another  type  of  informal  classroom  a  lecture  than  otherwise, 
evaluation  was  used  to  help  each  stu-  Jq  help  each  student  check  that  for 
dent  assess  his  listening  efficiency  in  himself,  the  teacher  asked  the  class  to 
three  of  the  most  common  listening  take  full  complete  notes  as  the  third 
situations  —  let  him  see  himself  as  a  part  of  the  article  was  read.  The  test 
casual  listener,  a  purposeful  hstener,  at  the  end,  however,  was  to  be  taken 
and  a  note-taking  listener.  without  consulting  the  notes.  Again 

For  such  an  evaluation  an  article  of  an  interest  rating  was  requested, 
about  3000  words  in  length  was  used,  Jhe  teacher  then  collected  the  test 
one  which  divided  itself  rather  natural-  papers  and  notes  and  prepared  a  sum- 
ly  into  three  somewhat  equal  parts,  mary  of  results  for  the  next  class  meet- 
Thirteen  objective  test  questions  over  jng.  These  were  posted  by  an  identi- 
each  part  were  prepared  beforehand.  fyjng  number,  so  that  each  student 
At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  could  see  where  he  stood  in  relation  to 
teacher  casually  mentioned  coming  the  other  class  members  in  all  three 
across  an  interesting  article,  part  of  situations. 

which  he  would  like  to  share  with  the  The  consistently  close  relationship 
class.  He  then  read  the  first  part  of  between  interest  and  comprehension, 
the  article  completely.  After  he  finish-  particularly  on  the  casual  listening 
ed,  he  announced  a  surprise  quiz  to  scores,  helped  students  realize  that  good 
check  what  kind  of  casual  listeners  his  listening  and  interest  go  hand  in  hand 
students  were.  In  addition  he  asked  and  that  one  way  to  improve  listening 
the  class  to  rate  what  they  heard,  using  jg  jg  develop  stronger  and  wider  inter- 
a  five-point  scale  to  identify  their  degree  ggts.  Taking  three  classes,  for  example, 
of  interest:  1  for  “very  interesting,”  2  where  this  informal  check  was  made, 
for  "somewhat  interesting,”  3  for  “aver-  nine  students  who  rated  the  article 
age  interest,”  4  for  “somewhat  uninter-  ‘Very  interesting”  averaged  10.6  on  the 
esting,”  and  5  for  “very  uninteresting.”  test.  The  three  who  rated  it  “very  un- 
When  they  finished  the  quiz,  the  interesting”  averaged  3.6  on  the  same 
teacher  explained  that  an  evaluation  of  test.  The  following  table  shows  the 
their  purposeful  listening  was  probably  relationship  between  interest  and  com- 
more  to  the  point,  since  that  situation  prehension  in  the  casual  listening  situa- 
was  closer  to  the  ordinary  classroom  tion. 

3.  For  a  summarj-  of  several  stiidiea  dealing  with  lecture  comprehension,  see  arti¬ 
cle  by  Nichols  (9). 
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Number  of 

Interest 

Average  Score 

Cases 

Rating 

(13-item  test) 

9 

1 

10.34 

20 

2 

8.08 

11 

3 

7.80 

12 

4 

5.88 

3 

5 

3.66 

An  examination  of  the  other  scores 
indicates  that  most  students  are  less 
efficient  listeners  when  they  take  notes. 
W  ith  some  there  is  a  sharp  drop  in 
efficiency,  with  others  little  or  no 
change,  and  with  a  few  an  actual  gain 
in  comprehension  as  well  as  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  interest.  These  varia¬ 
tions  suggest  that  some  students  have 
not  yet  mastered  note-taking  techniques 
to  the  point  w’here  they  can  be  used 
without  interfering  with  comprehen¬ 
sion.  It  uncovers  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  which  each  student  can  capitalize 
on  in  developing  improved  listening 
efficiency. 

Of  course  these  tests  were  informal 
measures  of  unknown  validity’,  reliabili¬ 
ty  and  difficulty.  However,  despite 
those  uncertainties,  characteristic  of  al¬ 
most  all  teacher-made  tests,  those 
scores  should  still  permit  somewhat 
meaningful  informal  comparisons  with¬ 
in  a  class,  so  that  a  student  can  see  if 
he  is  below  or  above  others  in  the  class 
in  the  three  situations  checked. 

To  round  out  this  evaluation,  two 
weeks  after  the  classroom  activity'  just 
described,  the  students  were  given  their 
notes  over  part  III  and  told  to  study 
them  in  preparation  for  a  test.  Then 
they  were  given  the  same  test  they  had 
taken  before  over  part  II  f without 
notes)  and  over  part  III  (with  notes)- 
to  check  on  the  role  of  note-taking  in 
re\iew  situations.  This  led  them  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  long  range 
effects  of  note-taking  vs.  no  note-taking. 
As  a  final  step  they  wrote  a  critique  of 


their  own  notes,  suggesting  desirable 
improvements. 

In  the  three  classes  w’here  this  was 
done,  the  average  drop  in  score  in  that 
part  where  no  notes  were  taken  was 
1.06,  1.58,  and  3.88.  After  studying 
their  notes,  the  average  change  in  part 
III  was  a  drop  of  only  .75  and  .12  in 
tAvo  classes  and  a  gain  of  .19  in  the 
third.  Note-taking  made  a  noticeable 
difference  in  slowing  up  the  forgetting 
process. 

In  their  critiques  the  students  seemed 
well  able  to  judge  their  note-taking 
effectiveness.  Here  are  some  typical 
comments:  “almost  no  help  to  me  what¬ 
soever,”  “need  to  become  more  profi¬ 
cient  in  picking  out  the  important 
items,”  “too  incomplete,”  “these  notes 
helped  me  on  two  questions,”  “my  notes 
helped  me  quite  a  little.  They  should 
have  been  written  over  after  class  so 
that  I  could  fill  in  little  details  about 
the  sentences.”  Although  all  were  di¬ 
rected  to  take  copious  notes,  some  got 
down  only  four  or  five  lines  whereas 
others  filled  over  a  page.  This  evalua¬ 
tion  provided  a  natural  introduction  for 
a  class  discussion  on  note-taking  and 
indi\idual  differences. 

Still  another  informal  evaluation  was 
used  to  point  up  the  importance  of  con¬ 
textual  clues  in  arriving  at  word  mean¬ 
ings.  Students  were  given  a  ten-item 
vocabularly  test  then  asked  to  listen  to 
a  sentence  containing  a  rather  complete 
context  for  each  word.  They  were  told 
to  change  their  initial  choices  on  the 
vocabularly  test  if  the  context  suggested 
another  meaning  for  the  word. 

Papers  for  the  class  were  arranged 
in  order  from  those  students  who  im¬ 
proved  their  score  most  after  listening 
to  context  to  those  improving  their  score 
least.  The  top  seven  and  bottom  seven 
papers,  the  extremes,  were  analyzed. 
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The  top  seven  had  improved  their 
scores  by  three  or  more;  the  bot¬ 
tom  seven  by  one  or  fewer,  including 
two  who  made  poorer  scores  after  listen¬ 
ing  to  contextual  aids.  Of  the  top 
sever! ,  only  two  were  below  average 
listeners,  as  measured  by  the  Broxvn- 
Carlsen  Listening  Comprehension  Test, 
given  to  all  incoming  freshmen,  one 
listening  at  the  40th  percentile,  the 
other  at  the  28th.  Of  the  bottom 
seven,  only  one  was  an  above-average 
listener,  listening  at  the  54th  percentile. 
The  average  percentile  rank  for  the  top 
group  was  55.8,  for  the  bottom  group 
25.8.  Such  informal  evaluations  re¬ 
mind  students  that  listening  inefficiency 
operates  continually  to  interfere  with 
learning  and  comprehension. 

A  last  device  to  be  mentioned  for 
developing  student  awareness  of  the  key 
role  of  listening  is  a  student  evaluation 
of  the  relative  importance  of  reading 
and  listening.  Students  were  asked  to 
list  courses  taken  the  preceding  quarter 
and  check  as  follows: 

1.  If  you  think  that  reading  in  text¬ 
books  and  outside  sources  was 
more  important  to  your  success  in 
the  class  than  listening  to  lec¬ 
tures,  class  discussions,  and  oral 
reports,  place  a  check  mark  in 
column  1. 


2.  If  you  think  that  listening  was 
more  important  to  your  success  in 
the  class  than  reading,  place  a 
check  mark  in  column  2. 

3.  If  .you  think  that  listening  and 
reading  were  equally  important, 
place  a  check  mark  in  column  3. 

This  survey  pointed  up  significant 
differences  in  attitude  which  students 
should  be  aware  of,  since  those  students 
who  minimize  the  importance  of  listen¬ 
ing  or  reading  have  that  attitude  to 
overcome  if  they  are  to  motivate  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  to  develop  improved 
efficiency  in  either  area. 

All  of  these  suggested  informal  evalu¬ 
ations  interweave  teaching  with  evalua¬ 
tions.  All  are  essentially  cooperative 
attempts  by  teacher  and  student  alike 
to  discover  individual  strengths  and 
weaknesses  as  well  as  methods  of  im¬ 
provement.  Evaluation,  in  this  sense, 
looks  not  only  to  the  past  but  to  the 
future  as  well  and  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  learning  experience,  where 
it  is  perhaps  most  effective.  It  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  question, 
“How  well  have  you  learned  to  listen?” 
but  also,  “How  can  you  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  listener?”  Such  an  emphasis  should 
bring  needed  insights  and  renewed  in¬ 
terest  and  understanding  in  the  key  role 
which  listening  plays  in  the  educational 
process. 
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Listening  and  Personality 

By  WALTER  F.  STROMER 
Department  of  Speech 
Cornell  College 

WHAT  I  have  to  say  in  this  expression,  his  gestures  and  posture,  the 
article  may  be  taken  hghtly  by  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  rate  of  his 
some  because  it  will  be  unsup-  delivery — none  of  these  affect  us  when 
ported  by  experimental  data.  Certain-  we  read  what  he  has  written.  His  style 
ly,  I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  of  writing  and  his  subject  matter  may 
experimental  method;  but,  I  do  feel  that  annoy  us  or  bore  us.  The  subject  mat- 
speculation  and  theory  based  on  obser-  ter  may  be  too  difficult  or  too  simple, 
vation  and  on  information  drawn  from  but,  we  are  in  command  of  the  situa- 
related  areas  has  its  proper  place  in  tion.  If  we  put  the  book  aside  or  fall 
developing  the  listening  area.  Some  of  asleep  over  it,  the  author  won’t  mind, 
my  remarks  may  seem  unduly  critical  of  No  one  will  scowl  with  scorn  if  we 
those  who  have  developed  listening  find  it  necessary  to  reread  some  parts 
tests.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  also  be  a  to  get  their  meaning.  If  we  are  moved 
criticism  of  my  own  work  in  this  area,  to  outright  laughter  or  to  furious  mut- 
My  hobby  horse  at  the  moment  (and  terings  and  actual  talking  back  to  the 
I  hope  I  don’t  beat  him  to  death  in  this  printed  page,  we  need  not  worry  that 
article)  is  that  hstening  is  somehow  the  men  with  white  coats  will  pounce 
closely  related  to  personality.  If  this  on  us. 

seems  trite,  let  me  add  that  I  believe  But  consider  the  phght  of  the  listen- 
personalin-  has  a  greater  influence  on  er,  especially  in  the  face-to-face  situa- 
listening  ability  than  it  does  on  reading  tion.  Almost  inevitably  he  will  react 
ability,  or  even  on  general  intelligence,  to  a  few,  or  to  many,  aspects  of  the 
There  is  in  listening  a  dynamic  rela-  appearance  of  the  speaker  before  him. 
tionship  which  does  not  usually  operate  Maybe  the  speaker’s  appearance  will  re¬ 
in  reading  or  in  solving  individual  in-  mind  him  of  the  little  girl  in  the  third 
tellectual  problems.  grade  who  could  never  remember  to 

In  our  silent  reading,  most  of  us  blow  her  nose;  or,  it  may  remind  him 
react  only  rarely  to  the  personality  of  of  the  bully  in  the  eighth  grade  who 
the  author.  If  the  author  is  very  well  used  to  beat  up  on  him  after  school 
known  we  may  start  out  with  a  positive  every  night.  Perhaps  mere  appearance 
or  negative  bias  toward  him.  If  we  may  not  evoke  any  strong  reaction;  but, 
get  a  biographical  sketch  about  him,  we  when  the  speaker  opens  his  mouth  to 
may  form  some  opinion  as  to  his  charac-  speak,  his  voice  may  stir  up  any  one  of 
ter.  But,  in  most  of  what  we  read  a  thousand  memories  or  emotions, 
silently,  the  author’s  name,  if  we  know  With  all  these  reactions  racing  through 
it  at  all,  arouses  very  little  reaction  in  the  brain  of  the  listener,  how  can  he 
us.  His  physical  build,  the  color  of  his  possibly  listen  "objectively”  to  what  is 
skin,  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  his  facial  to  be  communicated?  And,  at  this 
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point,  I’d  like  to  raise  the  question, 
“Just  how  many  similarities  are  there 
between  this  situation  and  the  highly 
controlled  situation  of  a  hstening  test?” 
Mind  you,  I’m  not  saying  there  are  no 
similarities;  but,  I  am  raising  the  ques¬ 
tion  because  I  think  we  need  to  answer 
it  before  we  can  say  how  much  vahdity 
our  listening  tests  have  for  real  life 
situations. 

Once  we  have  our  hypothetical  lis¬ 
tener  past  the  initial  shock  of  meeting 
the  speaker,  what  are  the  dynamics  of 
the  situation  which  do  not  appear  in 
silent  reading  or  in  the  solving  of  a 
mathematical  problem?  At  this  point, 
listening  can  become  really  frustrating. 
Seldom  will  the  speaker’s  rate  of  deliv¬ 
ery  be  exactly  right.  At  times,  the  lis¬ 
tener  will  feel  himself  being  dragged 
at  breakneck  speed  through  unfamiliar 
territory;  and,  the  next  moment,  he  will 
twiddle  his  thumbs  in  boredom  as  the 
speaker  plows  tediously  through  famil¬ 
iar  terrain.  But,  assuming  the  pacing 
is  just  right  for  the  listener — and  this  is 
unlikely — what  are  the  restrictions  put 
on  his  reaction  to  what  he  hears?  He 
is  certainly  not  free  to  put  the  speaker 
aside  as  he  would  put  aside  a  book. 
And,  he  is  not  free  to  give  strong  vocal 
expression  to  feelings  of  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval.  In  addition  to  his  other  prob¬ 
lems,  the  listener  must  constantly  re¬ 
mind  himself  of  his  immediate  social 
situation  and  limit  his  reactions  accord¬ 
ingly.  Of  course,  there  are  even  those 
situations  in  which  he  will  need  to  dis¬ 
tort  his  reactions  by  applauding,  how¬ 
ever  feebly,  though  he  may  prefer  to 
boo  or  hiss.  Again  the  question,  “What 
effect  do  all  these  inner  reactions  have 
on  the  effectiveness  of  listening?” 

From  the  foregoing,  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  that  I  consider  personality 
structure  and  psychological  reactions 
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important  in  hstening.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  skill  in  deahng  with  lan¬ 
guage  symbols  is  unimportant.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Size  of  vocabulary,  under¬ 
standing  of  grammatical  form,  and 
breadth  of  background  information  on 
which  to  build  associations  are  all  im¬ 
portant  in  listening.  But,  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  that  these  attributes  do  not  op¬ 
erate  in  the  same  unchanging  manner 
under  all  conditions.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions,  personal  reactions  may  be  violent, 
either  positively  or  negatively;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  people  get  in  an  argument, 
they  usually  stop  listening.  This  is 
because  personal  reactions  have  become 
so  intense  as  to  completely  dominate 
the  listening  behavior.  True,  most  of 
us  don’t  often  get  provoked  into  violent 
arguments  as  a  result  of  listening;  but, 
we  seldom  listen  to  any  one  without 
thinking,  “That’s  right,”  or,  “I  disagree 
with  that.”  The  point  is,  whenever  we 
listen  we  evaluate;  we  react  as  a  total 
personality.  This  being  the  case,  I 
think  we  need  to  understand,  as  well  as 
we  can,  just  how  and  why  we  react  as 
we  do  in  various  listening  situations. 

In  training  ourselves  and  others  to 
be  better  listeners,  I  should  think  one 
important  step  would  be  to  realize  what 
kinds  of  sights  and  sounds  generate 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reactions  in  us. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  split 
infinitives  irritate  me  about  as  much 
as  screeching  chalk  on  a  blackboard 
annoys  most  people.  If  I  am  aware  of 
this  particular  reaction,  I  can  take  it 
into  account  in  evaluating  a  speaker 
who  splits  infinitives.  But,  if  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  strength  of  my  reaction, 
I  may  write  off  as  "atrocious”  some  per¬ 
son  whom  most  people  would  judge  to 
be  an  effective  communicator.  The 
cause  of  my  reactions  may  not  always 
be  as  obvious  as  a  split  infiinitive. 
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Often  we  say,  "1  don’t  like  his  looks,” 
or,  ‘‘His  voice  annoys  me,”  without 
understanding  just  what  it  is  that  we 
don’t  hke  or  that  we  find  annoying.  If 
we  can’t  analyze  these  general  feehngs 
into  specific  reasons,  at  least  we  can 
be  aware  of  them.  Being  aware  of 
them,  we  can  make  allowances  for 
them.  This  doesn’t  insure  that  our  hs- 
tening  process  will  come  out  unaffected 
by  our  personal  prejudices  and  behefs; 
but,  it  does  mean  that  we  can  exercise 
some  degree  of  control  on  the  effect 
they  have  on  our  listening  behaviour. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  train  ourselves, 
or  others,  to  analyze  and  to  control  our 
reactions  in  a  dynamic  social  situation. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  task  hopeless, 
we  might  as  well  close  down  most  of 
our  educational  system.  After  all,  what 
point  is  there  in  knowing  the  rules  of 
logic  if  we  can  never  apply  them  in  the 
course  of  an  argument?  Why  know  all 
the  rules  of  first  aid,  if  we  are  unable 
to  remember  and  apply  them  in  the 
excitement  of  an  emergency?  Similar¬ 
ly,  how  valuable  is  it  to  teach  the  so- 
called  “skill”  of  listening,  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  individual  aware  that  his  per¬ 
sonality  structure  and  personal  reactions 
v.ill  also  affect  his  listening  efficiency? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  either  “skills”  or 
“self-understanding,”  but  a  combination 
uf  both  that  is  needed. 

Several  problems  confront  us  in  tr\'- 
ing  to  understand  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  personality  and  listening.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  don’t  think  we  have 
agreed  on  the  kind  of  behaviour  we 
expect  from  a  “good  fistener”  other  than 
that  he  make  a  good  score  on  a  listening 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tests  of 
personality’,  especially  those  available 
for  non-clinical,  classroom  use,  are 
usually  quite  general.  I  doubt  that  a  mere 
division  of  jjeople  into  “extroverts”  or 
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“introverts,”  or  “adjusted”  or  “malajust- 
ed,”  will  be  of  much  value  in  picking 
out  good  or  poor  hsteners.  We  might 
learn  more  from  matching  hstening  per¬ 
formance  against  clinical  tests  of  per¬ 
sonality,  such  as  the  Rorschach  or  TAT, 
or  possibly  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic. 

But,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  still  an¬ 
other  problem.  I  have  a  feehng  we  are 
still  reluctant  to  trust  people  with  too 
much  information  about  themselves, 
especially  about  their  personahty  traits. 
Maybe  we  are  still  being  influenced  by 
the  old  superstition  that  if  you  think 
about  yourself  you’ll  go  crazy.  At  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  psycholo¬ 
gists,  I’m  going  to  suggest  that  we  trust 
students  with  a  good  deal  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  gain  from  testing  them;  pro¬ 
vided,  of  course,  that  we  accompany  the 
information  with  some  thorough  ex¬ 
planations  and  discussion.  And,  I’d 
like  to  encourage  students  to  try  their 
hand  at  self-analysis.  I  think  we  can 
help  by  pointing  out  the  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality'  traits  or  personal  reactions 
which  we  feel  might  help  or  hinder  lis¬ 
tening,  and  let  the  student  figure  out 
for  himself  how  his  inner  reactions 
affect  his  own  listening. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  now  some  at¬ 
titudes  or  personal  reactions  which  I 
feel  are  important  to  listening.  I’ll 
begin  by  defining  the  good  listener  as 
one  who,  in  a  wide  variety  of  dynamic 
social  situations,  makes  the  best  possible 
use  of  auditory  stimuli  available  to  him, 
to  improve  his  own  well-being  and  in¬ 
tegration  and  his  relationship  to  others 
in  his  environment. 

A  good  listener  has  a  wide  range  of 
interest.  W’e  all  know  people  who  are 
completely  wrapped  up  in  their  own 
special  little  area  of  interest.  They  will 
not,  and  cannot,  listen  or  talk  with 
those  w'ith  other  interests.  We  may 
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need  a  few  such  individuals  to  develop 
hydrogen  bombs;  but,  most  of  us  will 
not  move  in  such  narrow  circles.  As 
teachers,  we  should  expose  our  students 
to  the  widest  possible  range  of  listening 
experiences.  This  is  exactly  what  good 
teachers  have  been  doing  for  years. 

The  good  listener  respects  other 
people  and  their  points  of  view.  We 
have  all  known  people,  and  not  iust 
teen-agers  and  college  freshmen,  who 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  a  firm  grasp 
on  most  of  the  available  knowledge  in 
the  world;  and,  therefore,  they  have  no 
need  to  listen  to  others.  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  attitude  is  more  influenced 
by  home  environment  than  by  school 
training;  but,  as  teachers,  we  can  and 
must  help  students  to  acquire  some  feel¬ 
ing  of  humility. 

The  gootl  listener  knows  how  to  delay 
his  reactions.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
children’s  behaviour  that  they  react 
instantly  and  violently  to  situations. 
Most  adults  outgrow  this  tendency,  but 
some  do  not.  The  poor  listener,  for 
example,  is  one  who  reacts  so  promptly 
and  vigorously  to  what  he  hears,  that 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  listen.  He  can¬ 
not  wait  until  he  has  heard  all  the 
speaker  has  to  say,  but  must  react  with¬ 
out  restraint,  thus  cutting  off  any 
chance  of  listening  to  what  is  to  follow. 

Probably  the  most  significant  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  good  listener  is:  He  can 
afford  to  listen.  He  understands  his 
own  attitudes  and  beliefs  well  enough 
that  he  doesn’t  need  to  jump  to  their 
defense,  even  silently,  whenever  he 
hears  ideas  expressed  which  conflict 
with  his  own.  His  sense  of  security 
and  belonging  is  strong  enough  that  he 
can  afford  to  be  silent,  does  not  need 
to  interrupt  the  speaker,  nor  try  to 
dominate  the  conversation  in  a  group. 


Let  us  hope  that  more  and  more  child¬ 
ren  will  have  the  kind  of  home  life  that 
will  give  them  the  self-assurance  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  listening.  But  what  if 
they  don’t  get  it?  It’s  difficult  to  devel¬ 
op  a  child’s  sense  of  personal  adequacy 
and  belongingness  in  school  if  he  isn’t 
getting  some  help  along  those  lines  at 
home;  but,  the  case  isn’t  hopeless.  The 
best  evidence  for  this,  I  think,  is  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  people  have  been 
trained  to  be  counselors,  psychologists, 
and  psychiatrists,  regardless  of  their 
home  background  or  feelings  of  self- 
confidence.  Through  training,  they 
have  become  professional  listeners. 
They  have  learned  to  put  aside,  or  at 
least  take  into  account,  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  feelings;  and,  they  have  also 
been  taught  to  listen  for  the  meaning 
behind  words.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  way  to  train  good  listeners  is  to 
prepare  them  to  be  counselors  or  psy¬ 
chiatrists?  Not  exactly;  but,  it  does 
mean  that  a  lot  of  the  training  appro¬ 
priate  for  these  areas  is  also  appropriate 
for  improving  listening  habits. 

In  my  own  case,  I  believe  that  the 
bvo  things  that  have  contributed  most 
to  improving  my  listening  (and,  I  do 
believe  it  has  improved  over  the  last 
seven  years)  have  been  my  general 
study  in  the  area  of  understanding  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  work  I  have  done  in 
non-directive  counseling.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  my  own  problems  and  reactions 
more  completely,  I  find  it  easier  to  delay 
my  owm  reactions  and  to  see  how  and 
why  other  people  talk,  think,  and  act 
as  they  do.  And  my  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  non-directive  counseling  has  re¬ 
minded  me  again  and  again  of  the  need 
to  listen  for  meaning  behind  the  words, 
and  the  need  to  keep  from  projecting 
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my  own  meanings  into  the  symbols  used 
by  others. 

To  those  who  are  now  wondering 
what  kind  of  background  of  reading  or 
experience  spawned  the  ideas  in  this 
article,  may  I  suggest  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  non-directive  reading  and 
practice,  considerable  study  in  psycholo¬ 
gy  and  even  psychiatry,  an  appreciation 
of  the  general  semantics  approach  to 
language  symbols,  and  constant  observa¬ 


tion  of  the  listening  habits  of  those 
about  me  and  of  myself. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  ideas  1  have 
expressed  are  nothing  more  than  general 
statements  about  education  and  life;  or, 
it  may  be  that  I  have  been  carried  away 
by  my  own  interest  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  personality.  But,  I  believe  sin¬ 
cerely  that  we  can  profitably  explore  the 
relationship  between  personality  and 
listening. 
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Show  Pony.  By  Nancy  Caffrey.  lUus- 
tnated  by  Paul  Brown.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton.  1954.  $2.50 

When  a  poor,  fle«a-bltten  little  filly  was 
given  to  a  set  of  twins  by  their  father,  the 
youngsters  promised  to  take  good  care  of 
the  animal  and  try  to  rehabilitate  her. 
Coquette  was  not  an  easy  subject  to  deal 
with  and  her  personality  was  sadly  ruined 
by  the  treatment  she  had  received  in  her 
early  months.  Jay  gave  up  the  job  as  a 
bad  one  but  Jan  stuck  to  the  pony.  In 
the  horse  show  Jay  took  first-  prize  riding 
a  thoroughbred  from  a  neighboring  stable 
but  Jan  got  the  red  ribbon  riding  Co¬ 
quette.  Jan  aaid  It  wais  a  lot  better  to 
win  a  second  prize  you  have  worked  for 
than  to  have  won  one  which  came  without 
any  effort  whatsoever. 

The  Young  Teacher  in  New  Zealand. 
By  Hilda  M.  Harrop.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton. 
1954.  $3.00 

Another  in  Dutton’s  “Young  Traveler” 
series.  This  time  our  young  voyagers  visit 
little  knoam  New  Zealaml. 

Sophocles  the  Hyena.  By  Jim  Moran. 
Illutstrated  by  Roger  Duvoisin,  N.  Y. 
Whittlesey  House.  1954.  $2.25 

Verj-  young  children,  and  those  a  lot 
older,  will  have  a  grand  time  with  this 
fantastic  story.  Morris,  a  fast-talking 


cat,  convinces  Riff-Raff,  an  agreeable  dog, 
Emma,  a  pretty  duck,  and  Miff,  a  talented 
mole,  to  go  along  with  him  to  the  Cat 
School  to  learn  to  meow.  On  the  way, 
they  meet  a  mean,  lazy,  stupid,  hungry 
but  loveable  hyena  who  has  heard  that 
cats  make  a  nice  meal.  Then  the  plot 
thickens. 

Troopers  All.  By  John  J.  Floherty. 
Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  1954. 
$2.85 

In  a  series  of  vividly  written  sketches, 
John  ,1.  Floherty  presents  the  story  of  the 
State  Police  and  their  function  in  our 
society.  This  is  not  only  exciting  reading 
for  boys  but  also  sound  civic  and  guidance 
material. 

All  About  Language.  By  Mario  Pel. 
Decorations  by  Donat  Ivanovskj’.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott.  1954.  $2.75 

This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  language.  Designed  for  young¬ 
sters  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  up,  it 
seeks  to  answer  such  questions  as  “Why 
do  we  have  languages  at  all?”  “How  did 
they  start?”  “How  are  they  related?” 
“Which  language  is  spoken  by  the  mnert. 
people?”  and  “Should  we  have  one  lan¬ 
guage  for  everybody?”  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  most  complex  sub¬ 
ject  fascinating  for  young  readera. 
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Stephens  College 


Few  teachers  who  are  called  upon 
to  teach  hstening  have  had  any 
training  in  the  teaching  of  listen¬ 
ing  skills.  Therefore,  to  do  the  job, 
they  need  to  learn  quickly  all  they  can 
about  listening  and  how  to  teach  it. 

Much  information  about  listening  is 
now  available  in  printed  form,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  widely  scattered,  inade¬ 
quately  indexed,  and  often  superficial 
in  content.  Available  bibliographies 
prepared  by  Brown  (11)  and  Ander¬ 
son  (3)  in  1950  are  not  up-to-date, 
and  the  entries  are  not  annotated  or 
classified  for  ready  use  by  teachers. 

Therefore,  I  have  undertaken  to  lo¬ 
cate,  evaluate,  and  classify  available 
information  about  listening.  I  have 
found  and  appraised  298  articles,  chap¬ 
ters,  excerpts  and  passages  about  listen¬ 
ing,  including  94  reports  on  research 
studies.  An  additional  114  references 
are  at  hand  on  file  cards,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  found  and  analyzed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bibliographical 
report  is  to  recommend  specific  refer¬ 
ences  which  will  help  teachers  of  listen¬ 
ing  skills  meet  their  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  by  organizing  and  classify¬ 
ing  the  references,  I  am  suggesting  one 
way  of  Structuring  the  available  infor¬ 
mation  about  listening.  The  numbers 
in  parentheses  refer  to  the  entries  list¬ 
ed  alphabetically  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 


I.  The  Importance  of  Listening 

The  importance  of  listening  must  be 
demonstrated  and  documented.  For¬ 
tunately  authoritative  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  importance  of  listening  is 
not  hard  to  find.  For  example,  in  the 
famous  Harvard  Report  on  general 
education  (31)  it  was  stated  that  lis¬ 
tening  is  as  important  as  speaking  in 
the  communicative  process.  B.  Lamar 
Johnson  (40)  asserted  that  listening 
skill  is  vitally  important  in  the  life  of 
every  individual,  and  Wendell  John¬ 
son  (41)  declared  that  listening  plays 
the  key  role  in  human  relations. 

A.  Frequency  of  listening.  Presum¬ 
ably  listening  is  important  if  it  occurs 
frequently.  In  a  pioneer  study  Rankin 
(65)  found  that  42  per  cent  of  the 
communication  time  of  an  adult  is  spent 
in  listening  which  is  more  time  propor¬ 
tionately  than  is  spent  in  speaking, 
reading,  or  writing.  Subsequent  studies 
by  Bird  (8)  and  CBS  (61)  confirmed 
Rankin’s  findings. 

B.  Importance  of  listening  in  con¬ 
versation.  In  the  give-and-take  of  con¬ 
versation  listening  is  not  only  courteous 
but  imperative  if  there  is  to  be  conver¬ 
sation  according  to  Meerlo  (49).  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Chase  (17)  asserted  that  it 
is  listening  which  makes  conversation 
effective  and  harmonious. 

C.  Importance  of  listening  to  the 
speaker.  Authors  of  speech  textbooks 
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are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
hstening  stimulates  the  speaker,  and 
therefore,  as  Adams  ( 1 )  suggested, 
“Good  speakers  might  well  be  developed 
by  giving  attention  to  the  development 
of  intelligent  listeners.” 

D.  Importance  of  listening  in  indus¬ 
try.  Improvement  of  listening  skills 
increases  production  and  efficiency  in 
business  and  industry',  according  to 
Whj’te  (72)  and  Nichols  (57)  who 
are  busy  awakening  business  executives 
to  the  vital  role  which  listening  plays 
in  modern  business. 

E.  Importance  of  listening  in  learn¬ 
ing.  The  Commission  on  the  English 
Curriculum  (28)  concluded  that 
“pupils  from  pre-school  through  college 
learn  more  frequently  by  listening  than 
by  any  other  means.”  Wilt  (70)  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  majority’  of  pupil  and 
teacher  time  in  school  is  spent  in  listen¬ 
ing,  and  Bird  (8)  reported  three  sepa¬ 
rate  studies  which  indicated  that  listen¬ 
ing  is  more  important*  than  reading  for 
success  in  38  to  42  per  cent  of  college 
courses  taken  by  freshmen. 

F.  Importance  of  listening  in  a  dem¬ 
ocracy.  In  an  age  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  we  are  in  danger  of  being  “led  by 
our  ears.”  The  fate  of  democracy  may 
well  rest,  as  Mersand  suggested  (51), 
with  the  listener,  whose  quick  and 
accurate  analysis  of  what  he  hears  may 
well  determine  more  than  anything  else 
the  wisdom  of  his  actions,  according  to 
Heilman  (33). 

II.  Evidence  of  the  Need  for 
Listening  Training. 

The  breakdown  in  communication, 
Roethlisberger  (48)  asserted,  “is  in  the 
receptive  area,  especially  listening.” 
Lee  (47)  showed  how  this  breakdown 
occurs  as  a  result  of  poor  listening  in 


social,  industrial,  and  international 
situations. 

Some  objective  evidence  has  been 
gathered  concerning  the  listening  ability 
of  students.  Brown  (14)  reported  that 
only  49  per  cent  of  a  group  of  college 
freshmen  were  able  to  get  the  central 
idea  of  a  selection  heard,  making  them 
slightly  less  efficient  as  listeners  than 
a  group  of  high  school  juniors.  In 
somew’hat  similar  studies  Irwin  (38) 
discovered  that  only  27  per  cent  of  a 
group  of  college  students  could  identify 
main  points  of  an  informational  lec¬ 
ture,  and  Cartier  (16)  found  that  75 
per  cent  of  a  group  of  college  students 
comprehended  33  per  cent  or  less  of 
what  they  heard. 

As  significant  is  the  limited  evidence 
available  concerning  the  critical  listen¬ 
ing  ability  of  college  students.  Heil¬ 
man  (33)  found  that  college  freshmen 
were  unable  to  respond  critically  and 
realistically  to  controversial  statements 
heard. 

III.  The  Process  of  Listening. 

The  psychological  and  physiological 
process  of  listening  is  not  readily  des¬ 
cribed  or  understood,  but  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  functions  involved  seems 
fundamental.  Overstreet  (62)  defined 
listening  as  the  psychological  pheno¬ 
menon  by  which  our  separateness  is 
bridged.  Miller  (52)  recently  brought 
together  in  one  volume  much  of  what 
is  known  about  hearing,  attention,  and 
perception.  Other  theories  concerning 
attention  and  perception  were  discussed 
by  Eisenson  (26)  and  Paschal  (64). 

IV.  Factors  Which  Influence 
Listening  Efficiency 

Many  factors  apparently  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  listening.  To  iden¬ 
tify  these  factors  and  to  determine  what 
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can  be  done  to  control  them  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  any  program  of  listening 
training. 

A.  Factors  in  the  speaker.  Numer¬ 
ous  studies  have  been  made  concerning 
the  effect  of  the  speaker's  behavior  upon 
listener  recall  and  retention.  Knower, 
Phillips,  and  Koeppel  (43)  summarized 
the  findings  from  a  number  of  these 
studies.  More  recently,  Nichols  (54) 
identified  some  factors  in  the  speaker 
which  seem  to  influence  listening  and 
others  which  seem  to  have  little  effect. 

B.  Factors  in  the  listener.  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  listening  test  scores 
and  various  abilities  and  characteristics 
of  the  listener  have  been  investigated 
many  times.  Rankin’s  (65)  early 
studies  seemed  to  suggest  that  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reading  ability  are  not  close¬ 
ly  related  to  listening  ability.  Among 
the  many  investigators  of  these  relation¬ 
ships  since  the  time  of  Rankin  are  Dow 
(20)  and  Blewett  (9).  The  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  low 
but  positive  correlation  between  reading 
ability  and  listening  ability. 

Nichols  (54)  studied  many  possible 
relationships  between  listening  scores 
and  listener  characteristics.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  are  some  factors  in 
the  listener  which  quite  clearly  affect 
listening,  others  which  may  affect  lis¬ 
tening,  and  others  which  apparently 
have  no  effect  on  listening. 

C.  Factors  in  the  speech.  Some 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of 
vocabulary,  difficulty  of  material,  or¬ 
ganization,  repetition,  and  the  use  of 
emphatic  or  loaded  words  upon  listen¬ 
ing.  For  example,  Goldstein  (32) 
found  that  listening  efficiency  decreases 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  material  in¬ 
creases,  and  Ehrensberger  (25)  report¬ 
ed  that  repetition  has  a  positive  effect 
on  recall. 
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D.  Factors  in  the  situation.  Evi¬ 
dence  concerning  the  effect  of  environ¬ 
mental  distractions  on  listening  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  scattered.  Nichols  (54) 
identified  a  number  of  such  factors  and 
evaluated  their  effect  upon  listening. 
Kramer  and  Lewis  (45)  reported  that 
being  able  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the 
speaker  is  important,  and  Henneman 
(34)  found  that  distraction  does  inter¬ 
fere  with  hstening  comprehension. 

V.  Characteristics  of  Good  and 
Poor  Listeners. 

Nichols  (55)  was  responsible  for  the 
suggestion  that  the  way  to  become  a 
better  listener  is  to  do  what  good  hsten- 
ers  do  and  to  avoid  doing  what  poor 
listeners  do. 

A.  Characteristics  of  the  good  listen¬ 
er,  What  good  listeners  do  has  been 
determined  largely  on  the  basis  of  inter¬ 
view,  observation,  and  deduction.  Lay- 
cock  and  Russell  (46)  identified  14 
characteristics  of  good  hsteners  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  material  about  listening  in 
38  how  to  study  manuals.  Interviews 
with  good  listeners  provided  the  basis 
for  the  various  statements  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  listening  published  by 
Nichols  (55).  Among  the  many  others 
who  have  described  the  activities  of  the 
good  listener  at  some  length  are  Lee 
(47),  Oliver,  Dickey  and  Zelko  (61), 
and  Wendell  Johnson  (41). 

B.  Characteristics  of  the  poor  listen¬ 
er.  The  behavior  of  the  poor  listener 
was  vividly  described  and  appropriately 
illustrated  by  Lee  (47).  Nichols  (57) 
identified  and  phrased  in  popular  terms 
ten  of  the  most  frequent  bad  listening 
habits,  and  Hook  (35)  analyzed  the 
poor  listener’s  behavior  in  a  critical  lis¬ 
tening  situation. 
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VI.  The  Teaching  of  Listening  Skills 

Listening  is  not  generally  taught  in 
the  schools  at  any  level,  but  it  should 
be  taught  at  every  level  according  to 
many  authorities. 

A.  Listening  is  not  generally  taught. 
As  late  as  April,  1954,  Brown  (13) 
pointed  out  that  listening  is  the  most 
neglected  of  all  the  communication 
skills.  A  recent  examination  of  124 
curriculum  bulletins  in  the  language 
arts  by  Duker  (24)  revealed  that  hs- 
tening  was  given  an  important  place  in 
only  51  of  them  and  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  36. 

Wilt  (70)  discovered  that  although 
children  in  the  elementar\’  grades  are 
supposed  to  hsten  57.5%  of  the  time, 
they  are  given  no  instruction  in  listen¬ 
ing.  Baker  (5)  found  no  reference  to 
listening  as  a  responsibility  of  the  high 
school  Enghsh  teacher  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  hterature  until  1946,  and  in 
1949  high  school  Enghsh  teachers 
ranked  the  teaching  of  hstening  skills 
11th  in  importance  and  15  th  in  prac¬ 
tice  among  26  of  their  responsibilities. 
In  1950  only  21  of  127  colleges  or  17 
per  cent  reported  that  their  freshmen 
English  course  included  the  teaching  of 
listening  (22). 

B.  Listening  should  be  taught  at  every 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for 
more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  listen¬ 
ing  at  ever>’  grade  level  is  emphasized 
over  and  over  again.  In  fact,  Parke 
(63)  expressed  the  opinion  that  as 
much  concern  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  listening  in  the  elementary 
grades  as  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
reading.  Teachers  in  the  high  schools 
have  a  similar  responsibility.  Smith 
(66)  asserted,  and  B.  Lamar  Johnson 
(40)  reported  that  one  of  the  goals  of 
general  education  in  the  junior  colleges 
of  California  is  “listening  with  under¬ 
standing.” 


Certainly,  as  the  Commission  on  the 
English  Curriculum  concluded  (28), 
instruction  in  listening  should  occupy 
a  larger  place  in  the  language  arts  pro¬ 
gram  than  at  present.  Perhaps,  as 
Brown  (14)  suggested,  our  present 
reading-centered  education  must  be¬ 
come  for  most  children  reading-listening 
centered  and  for  many  Bstening- 
centered  if  it  is  to  meet  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  needs  of  all  of  the  children  of 
all  of  the  p>eople. 

C.  Listening  as  a  medium  of  learn¬ 
ing.  At  this  point  the  question  is  often 
asked,  “Which  is  the  more  efficient 
medium  of  learning,  reading  or  listen¬ 
ing?”  At  hand  are  the  results  of  34 
separate  research  studies  bearing  on 
this  question.  From  the  findings  in 
these  studies  we  might  conclude  with 
Nichols  (56)  that  reading  and  listening 
seem  to  be  of  approximately  equal  effi¬ 
ciency  as  media  of  learning,  or  we 
might  conclude  with  Henneman  (34) 
that  the  results  are  inconclusive. 

D.  The  effect  of  listening  training. 
Similarly,  evidence  is  needed  to  show 
that  teaching  the  listening  skills  does 
result  in  their  improvement.  Results 
of  14  studies  of  the  effect  of  listening 
are  at  hand.  In  ten  of  these  studies 
statistically  significant  gains  were  made 
by  the  exj>erimental  group  after  a  period 
of  listening  training;  in  the  other  four 
studies  the  gains  were  not  significant. 
Typical  of  these  studies  were  the  ones 
reported  by  Nichols  and  Keller  (58) 
and  Irwin  (37). 

E.  Objectives  in  the  teaching  of  lis¬ 
tening  skills.  Statements  of  objectives 
which  might  be  adapted  for  use  at  any 
grade  level  were  listed  by  Stratton 
(67),  Noel  (60),  Kegler  (42)  and  in 
the  Design  for  General  Education  (19). 

F.  Organization  of  a  listening  train¬ 
ing  program.  Wilt  (71),  Parke  (63), 
Berry  (7),  and  Walker  (68)  reported 
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numerous  suggestions  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  a  listening 
training  program  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Don  Brown  (10)  outlined  a 
plan  for  hstening  training  on  the  high 
school  level.  If  listening  training  is  to 
be  combined  with  speech  training  in 
the  freshman  year  of  college,  the  listen¬ 
ing-speaking  texts  by  Fessenden  (29) 
and  Nichols  and  Lewis  (59)  may  be 
helpful.  Adams  (2),  Hook  (35), 
and  Irwin  (39)  presented  other  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  organization  and  general 
methods  in  a  listening  training  program. 

G.  Methods  of  teaching  listening  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Articles  by 
Beery  (6),  Murphy  (53),  Korey  (44), 
and  Wilt  (71)  contained  descriptions 
of  many  specific  classroom  methods  and 
procedures  which  might  be  used  in 
teaching  listening  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

H.  Methods  of  teaching  listening  in 
high  school.  Listening  may  be  taught 
as  a  separate  unit  or  correlated  with  the 
work  in  writing  or  speaking  in  high 
school.  Stratton  (67)  and  Freeman 
(30)  described  some  classroom  exer¬ 
cises  suitable  for  use  in  a  listening  unit, 
and  the  listening  assignments  in  the 
English  at  Work  textbooks  for  grades 
ten  and  twelve  (15)  are  especially  use¬ 
ful  when  listening  is  taught  directly  and 
as  a  separate  unit.  Wilson  and  Frazier 
(69)  described  some  methods  of  corre¬ 
lating  training  in  listening  and  writing, 
and  Mercer  (50)  outlined  some  pro¬ 
cedures  for  correlating  training  in  lis¬ 
tening  and  speaking. 
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L  Methods  of  teaching  listening  in 
college.  Methods  of  teaching  hstening 
as  a  separate  unit  or  course  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  of  college  were  outlined  by 
Emsley,  Jones  and  Timmins  (27),  Ir¬ 
win  (36),  and  Dow  and  Irwin  (23). 
In  a  survey  report  Dow  (22)  listed 
briefly  many  specific  procedures  used  in 
various  colleges  where  listening  is 
taught.  Textbooks  for  freshman  courses 
in  communication  and  speech  which  in¬ 
clude  listening  exercises  and  assign¬ 
ments  were  written  by  Oliver,  Dickey 
and  Zelko  (61),  Nichols  and  Lewis 
(59),  and  Baird  and  Knower  (4). 

J.  Methods  of  evaluating  listening 
effectiveness.  The  published  material 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  efforts 
being  made  to  develop  objective 
methods  of  evaluating  listening  per¬ 
formance.  Brown  (12)  developed  a 
test  of  listening  comprehension  which, 
in  later  revision,  became  the  Brown- 
Car  Isen  Test  of  Listening  Comprehen¬ 
sion  (World  Book  Company),  the  only 
commercially  published  listening  test 
with  national  norms  for  grades  1 1 
through  14.  Blewett  (9)  constructed 
and  used  a  listening  test  which  has  not 
been  published.  Nichols  and  Keller 
(58)  described  a  “Listening  Efficiency 
Test”  which  they  have  developed  and 
used  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  Dow 
(21)  reported  on  the  use  he  has  made 
of  his  own  unpublished  test  of  listening 
comprehension  in  his  classes  in  listening 
at  Michigan  State  College. 
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Nashville  Teachers  Attack 

the  Problem  0/ Listening 

By  LALLA  WALKER 
Nashville  Public  Schools 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

This  is  the  story  of  how  teachers  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  controversy, 
in  a  city  school  system  found  the  level  of  their  tastes  in  radio  and 
themselves  on  an  educational  television  listening,  and  the  distortions 
frontier  almost  untouched  by  psycho-  and  confusions  reflected  in  their  reports 
logical  explorations,  and  decided  to  on  what  they  had  heard — all  pointed  to 
stop,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  clear  an  obvious  need, 
what  ground  they  could.  To  attack  the  problem,  the  steering 

Several  years  ago  the  teachers  of  Ian-  committee  needed  the  answers  to  a 
guage  arts  in  the  Nashville  City  Schools,  number  of  questions.  Does  ability  to 
with  the  help  of  a  steering  committee,  listen  develop  incidentally  along  with 
began  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  ability  to  read?  Does  listening  need  to 
their  teaching  of  the  communication  be  “taught”?  Can  it  be  taught?  Are 
skills.  They  approached  the  problem  we  teaching  it  without  realizing  we  are 
of  listening,  as  they  approached  the  doing  it,  or  are  we  unwittingly  contri- 
problems  of  reading,  oral  expression,  buting  to  the  development  of  poor  lis- 
and  written  expression — confident  they  tening  habits?  Just  how  well  do  the 
would  find  help  in  the  store  of  profes-  pupils  in  the  Nashville  schools  listen? 
sional  research  and  teacher  experience. 

They  were  surprised  and  disappointed.  Teachers  Make  a  Test-Survey 
At  that  time — six  years  ago,  it  was —  To  find  answers  to  some  of  these 
they  could  find  relatively  few  reports  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stim- 
of  psychological  research  on  the  nature  ulate  broader  interest  in  the  problem, 
of  listening  and  still  fewer  descriptions  the  steering  committee  proposed  making 
of  experiments  and  practices  in  the  a  test-survey  of  the  listening  abilities  of 
teaching  of  listening.  They  had  stum-  the  pupils  in  the  Nashville  schools, 
bled  onto  ground  as  yet  uncleared  and  Companion  tests  in  listening  and  read- 
uncharted.  ing  were  given  to  8,316  pupils  from 

grade  1-12.  Fortv-five  schools  and  230 
Teachers  Recognize  a  Need  teachers  participated  in  the  survey. 

The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  Limitations  in  the  amount  of  material 
listening  among  their  pupils  was  evi-  the  curriculum  office  was  able  to  pro¬ 
dent.  The  inability  of  many  pupils  to  cess  made  it  necessary  to  select  from 
follow  oral  directions,  their  failure  to  among  nearly  600  teacher  volunteers 
distin^^uish  between  statements  of  fact  those  who  would  administer  tests  to 
and  of  opinion,  their  apparent  inability  their  pupils. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  standardized 
tests  in  listening  at  that  time,  the 
the  materials  to  be  used  had  to  be 
developed  by  the  Nashville  teachers. 
Committees  of  teachers,  working  on 
tests  for  the  grade  levels  at  which  the 
members  taught,  wrote  tests,  tried  them, 
revised  them,  and  tried  them  again,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  used  generally.  Tests 
were  developed  for  four  grade  levels — 
primary,  intermediate,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high. 

Listening  tests  and  companion  read¬ 
ing  tests  of  comparable  length,  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  interest  were  developed  to  test 
ability  to  listen  to  and  to  read  three 
types  of  material;  namely,  narration, 
exposition,  and  directions.  Each  test 
consisted  of  matter  to  be  listened  to  or 
read,  followed  by  ten  questions  to  be 
answered  True,  False  or  No  Informa¬ 
tion.  The  questions  were  designed  to 
test  the  following  abilities: 

To  get  main  ideas 
To  use  context  clues 
To  catch  general  significance 
To  understand  time  sequence 
To  note  details 

To  draw  conclusions  or  inferences 
The  listening  tests  were  transcribed 
and  administered  through  recordings. 
The  reading  tests  were  mimeographed 
and  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers. 
Each  pupil  tested  was  given  three  tests 
in  listening  and  three  in  reading,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  first  grade  where  only  listen¬ 
ing  tests  were  used. 

Teachers  administered  the  tests 
usually  in  the  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tions  and  in  any  sequence  they  saw  fit 
to  follow.  Each  teacher  checked  his 
own  tests,  summarized  the  results,  and 
sent  to  the  curriculum  office  six  sum¬ 
mary  reports,  one  for  each  of  the  listen¬ 
ing  tests  and  the  reading  tests.  These 
summaries  included  the  number  of 
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pupils  tested,  the  median  score  for  that 
test,  and  the  total  number  of  errors 
made  on  each  of  the  ten  questions. 
The  results  were  summarized  for  each 
grade-level  group  on  a  svstem-wide 
basis. 

Because  of  the  informality  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  because  of  possible  unevenness 
and  inadequacy  of  the  test  materials 
themselves,  no  conclusive  generaliza¬ 
tions  could  be  drawn.  The  results  re¬ 
lated  only  to  the  Nashville  pupils  tested 
with  unstandardized  tests,  locally  de¬ 
veloped,  and  administered  in  a  variety 
of  situations.  However,  the  survey  had 
real  significance  for  Nashville  teachers. 
Among  other  “inconclusive  conclu¬ 
sions,”  the  summary  indicated  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Individual  differences  in  ability  in 
listening  seem  to  be  as  wide  as  they 
are  in  reading. 

The  results  in  listening  tend  to  be 
somewhat  higher  than  in  reading  in 
the  elementary  grades;  they  are  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  in  the  junior 
high;  they  drop  below  reading  in  the 
senior  high. 

Listening  for  main  ideas  ranks  first 
among  the  six  listening  abilities  test¬ 
ed  at  the  elementary  level;  listening 
for  general  significance  (closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  main  idea)  ranks  first 
at  the  secondar\’  level. 

Listening  for  details  and  drawing 
correct  inferences  and  conclusions 
arc  consistently  low  at  all  levels. 
Listening  for  context  clues  ranks 
high  at  the  elementary  and  the 
junior  high  levels,  but  lowest  of  the 
six  abilities  tested  at  the  senior  high 
level. 

listening  for  sequence  is  lowest  of 
the  six  abilities  at  the  elementary 
level. 

The  survey  raised  a  number  of  ques- 
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tions  among  the  teachers.  “Assuming 
the  test  results  are  valid  for  Nashville 
teachers,  why,”  they  asked,  “does  lis¬ 
tening  ability  not  keep  pace  with  read¬ 
ing  ability?  Does  good  listening  require 
certain  attitudes  and  skills  not  devel¬ 
oped  merely  by  the  admonition  ‘listen 
now’?  Is  the  apparent  lag  in  listening 
due  to  inadequate  or  even  to  wrong 
teaching?  Is  the  teaching  of  listening 
a  more  difficult  process  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  other  communication  skills?” 

The  Suri’cy  Produces  Results 

The  survey  produced  results — good 
results.  There  w’as  much  self-exami¬ 
nation  of  practices  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  The  faculty  at  one  school 
devoted  a  year  to  making  a  survey  of 
the  out-of-school  listening  habits  of 
their  pupils  and  studying  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  survey  for  themselves  as 
teachers.  The  steering  committee  dis¬ 
cussed  the  factors  that  they  as  teachers 
believed  contributed  to  the  development 
of  g(K)d  listening  habits  and  made  some 
general  recommendations.  Among 
them  were  suggestions  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Make  listening  experiences  part  of 
the  on-going  program,  not  isloated 
practices  on  drills. 

Make  the  particular  purpose  for  lis¬ 
tening  clear. 

Help  the  pupils  examine  their  own 
listening  habits. 

Help  the  greup  develop  a  code  for 
good  listening. 

Make  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  talking  and  listening 
to  each  other.  Give  more  time  to 
group  discussion  and  problem  solving 
than  to  questions  and  answers. 

Have  pupils  summarize  discussions. 
Provide  frequent  opportunities  for 


the  pupils  to  respond  creatively  and 
critically  to  what  they  hear. 

Do  not  make  a  habit  of  repeating  a 
pupil’s  contribution.  The  teacher’s 
repetition  discourages  listening. 

Be  sure  that  listening  experiences  are 
satisfying — that  they  are  interesting 
or  serve  a  pupil  purpose,  that  they 
are  understandable,  and  that  they 
fall  within  the  pupils’  span  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

Teachers  Experiment 

Considerable  classroom  experimenta¬ 
tion,  valuable  though  informal,  followed 
the  survey.  Numbers  of  teachers  at 
different  grade  levels  tried  to  find  out 
for  themselves  the  relative  merits  of 
different  techniques  they  used  in  help¬ 
ing  their  pupils  to  become  better  listen¬ 
ers. 

A  teacher  of  a  second-grade  class,  for 
example,  conducted  an  experiment  to 
find  out  what  difference,  if  any,  there 
was  between  the  children’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  stories  shown  on  sound  films  and 
stories  read  by  the  teacher.  A  sixth 
grade  class,  carefully  prepared  for  a  lis¬ 
tening  experience,  analyzed  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  speaker  that  made  listening 
easier  for  them.  A  teacher  of  another 
sixth  grade  class  made  a  series  of  tests 
to  find  out  how  effective  radio  listening 
was  among  her  pupils  when  they  had 
no  preparation  or  direction  for  it.  A 
teacher  of  an  eighth-grade  class  conduct¬ 
ed  an  informal  experiment  to  find  out 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  listening  is 
improved  when  the  pupils  listen  for 
a  particular  purpose  rather  than  casual¬ 
ly  or  without  direction.  Eleven  of 
these  classroom  investigations  were  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  bulletin  “Experiences  in 
Listening.” 
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Teachers  Develop  Curriculum  Materials 

From  this  background  of  teacher  in¬ 
terest  and  experience,  curriculum  com¬ 
mittees  were  organized  to  develop 
materials  for  teacher  use  at  four  grade 
levels;  primary,  intermediate,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high.  The  materials 
included  helps  on  general  topics  such 
as  the  following: 

Importance  of  ability  to  listen 
Objectives 

Psychological' basis  for  hstening 
Improving  conditions  for  hstening 
Suggestions  to  the  teacher 
Suggestions  to  the  pupils 


Opportunities  for  teaching  hstening 
Suggestive  lists  of  hstening  skills  to 
be  developed 

Types  of  situations  and  techniques 
through  which  the  skills  might  be 
developed 
Evaluation 

Lists  of  reading  for  the  teacher 
These  bulletins  were  submitted  to 
teachers  for  their  suggestions  and  addi¬ 
tions,'  then  revised,  and  finally  issued 
as  part  of  a  cumulative  course  of  study. 

As  in  all  curriculum  efforts,  the  work 
is  continuous.  Nashville  teachers  have 
merely  made  a  beginning. 
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The  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Text  by  Dumas  Malone.  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Hirst  Miihollen  and  Milton  Kap¬ 
lan.  X.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press.  1954. 
$10.00 

This  is  a  book  for  every  American  to 
cherish  and  one  for  every  school  and  col¬ 
lege  library.  It  is  written  and  illustrated 
with  the  beauty  that  conies  from  simplic¬ 
ity  and  sincerity.  Moreover,  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  timely  and  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  are  awakening  to  the  realization 
of  the  great  benefits  of  freedom  and  the 
appreciation  of  those  heros  who  struggled 
to  achieve  our  freedoms.  The  book  gives 
the  background  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  it  presents  pictorial  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  Signers  of  the  document.  It 
tells,  too,  a  great  many  little-known  bits 
of  information,  such  as  how  long  it  took 
the  news  of  independence  to  spread,  how 
the  villages  celebrated  the  event,  and  how 
the  news  was  received  in  Britain.  It  also 
traces  the  history  of  the  actual  document 
in  its  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  its 
eventual  placement  in  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives  by  President  Truman.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  add  value 
to  the  splendid  text. — William  P.  Sears 


He  -  Manners.  By  Itobert  H.  Loeb,  Jr. 
Illustrated  by  Robert  T.  Yahn.  N.  Y.  As¬ 
sociation  Press.  1954.  $2.95 

Young  men  of  secondary  school  age — 
and  college  age  as  well — are  anxious  to  do 
the  correct  thing  at  the  right  time.  ,  Al¬ 
though  grey  beards  may  decry  the  lack  of 
manners  in  young  people  and  bewail  in 
general  the  state  of  things  today,  young 
people  are  not  born  vvith  a  knowle<lge  of 
the  social  graces.  He  •  Mannerit  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
men.  D  is  very  complete  and  yet  terse 
and  to  the  point.  It  presents  an  unfrlUed 
code  of  etiquette  and  behavior.  It  is 
neither  fussy  nor  prissy.  Tlie  author,  a 
former  staff  editor  of  Enquire,  writes  with 
zest  and  the  illustrations,  by  Robert  T. 
Yahn,  are  in  the  best  cartoon  idiom. — 
William  P.  Sears 

A  History  of  Birds.  By  James  Fisher. 
Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1954.  $3.75 

James  Fisher,  one  of  Britain’s  leading 
ornithologists,  has  written  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  volume  in  this  concise  study  of  the 
development  of  birds  and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  man.  The  volume  is  a  distillation 
of  the  immense  amount  of  research  that 
has  been  done  over  the  years  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  birds.  Bird  watchers  will  certainly 
enjoy  this  excellent  book. — W.  P.  Sears 


A  Null  Hypothesis:  There  is 

Not  Enough  Evidence 

By  HERBERT  HACKETT 
Department  of  English 
University  of  Utah 

Each  teaching  generation  is  faced  listening  outside  of  the  field  of  acous- 
with  a  new  fad,  General  Seman-  tics;  the  valid  studies  number  less  than 
tics,  group  dynamics,  personality  20  compared,  for  example,  with  prob- 
development  or,  today,  listening.  These  ably  3000  about  reading, 
are  “fads”  for  the  average  teacher  al-  2.  There  is  no  basic  research  because 
though  each  has  behind  it  a  varying  few  of  us  have  the  training  to  form 
amount  of  valid  research  and  ahead  of  testable  hypotheses,  to  prepare  the  in- 
it  a  great  potential;  but  each  suffers  struments  for  testing,  or  to  evaluate 
from  the  unthinking  acceptance  by  its  what  we  have  tested.  We  lack  the 
devotees,  many  of  whom  have  merely  scientific  rigor;  we  even  lack  the  scien- 
adopted  its  jargon,  a  glibness  of  method  tific  inclination. 

or  an  unexamined  set  of  principles.  3  instruction  in  listen- 

Few  of  us  have  taken  the  time  to  under-  “hoo-rah”  or  as  John  Caf- 

stand  and  evaluate  these  young  disci-  £j.gy  ggyg  chatsy-patsy  lend-me- 

plines  in  terms  of  our  own  classroom  your-ears,  folks”  variety;  much  of  this 
problems.  instruction  consists  of  “Listen,  damn 

Often  in  science  it  is  easier  to  prove  it!”  “No  wonder,”  he  continues,  “so 
a  null  hypothesis  than  it  is  to  prove  much  of  our  communications  research 
that  a  positive  hypothesis  is  valid.  In  ...  is  either  regurgitive  or  soothingly 
the  process  of  editing  this  issue  of  Edu-  and  unarguably  platitudinous.” 
cation  I  have  been  led  to  pose  a  null  Listening  may  first  of  all  be  studied 
hypothesis:  There  is  not  enough  eri-  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  perception, 
dence  that  listening  can  he  taught.  and  a  great  deal  is  known  about  this 
In  this  hypothesis  I  am  not  ignoring  process.  What  is  not  known  is  just 
the  very  considerable  contributions  of  what  differences  there  are  between  per- 
the  men  represented,  in  this  issue.  In  ception  through  listening  and  other 
general,  their  work  has  led  to  the  type  forms  of  perception.  Are  there  special 
of  conclusions  which  would  make  my  problems  raised  by  the  ear  that  the  eye 
hypothesis  untenable;  their  work  is  and  other  senses  do  not  raise?  Of  the 
good,  based  on  some  exacting  experi-  studies  I  have  read,  almost  none  deals 
mental  evidence,  but  there  is  not  with  this  central  problem;  some  skirt 
enough  of  it.  the  edges,  measuring  relative  sp)eed  of 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that:  perception,  retention  of  content,  rela- 

1.  We  know  almost  nothing  about  tion  to  intelligence,  etc.,  but  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  say  what  is  so  different  about 
listening  that  demands  so  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  probably 
a  more  valid  case  to  be  made  for  in¬ 
creased  instruction  in  “logical  thinking", 
say  by  courses  in  formal  logic;  after  all, 
clear  thinking  is  what  we  are  after! 

Another  area  about  which  we  know 
nothing  is  that  of  the  relation  of  listen¬ 
ing  and  the  patterns  of  speaking  and 
thinking  imposed  on  a  people  in  any 
speech  community’  by  their  culture  and 
language  structure.  We  have  the  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  anthropologists,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lee  W'horf  for  example,  that  a 
person  can  perceive  and  communicate 
only  what  his  language  and  logic  per¬ 
mit  him  to  .  .  .  both  language  and 
logic  being  so  strongly  inculcated  in  him 
by  his  culture  that  he  cannot  think 
beyond  their  limits.  The  question  re¬ 
mains:  W^hat  are  the  effects  of  culture 
on  the  ability’  to  listen  to  different 
things? 

The  basic  requirements  for  any 
scientific  study  are  a  method  for  observ¬ 
ing,  a  system  for  generalizing  from  this 
obsen’ation,  and  a  method  of  testing  the 
generalizations.  Most  of  the  studies  of 
listening  (although  not  those  in  this 
issue)  fall  flat  on  all  three  counts.  For 
example,  as  pointed  out  in  t^vo  of  the 
articles,  the  typical  observing  device  is 
the  "listening  test”,  a  test  which  places 
important  restrictions  on  the  listener. 
There  is  no  e\idence  that  learning  to 
listen  in  a  “listening  test”  is  in  any  way 
related  to  listening  in  everday  life.  In 
addition  (as  pointed  out  by  Caffrev), 
any  method  which  relies  wholly  on  how 
well  a  person  can  respond  through  other 
skills  than  that  tested — he  writes  or 
checks  something  he  has  read — any 
such  method  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 
This  method  of  obsen’ation  can  make 
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no  distinction  among  the  several  skills 
since  the  response  through  listening  is 
interpreted  through  reading  or  by  writ¬ 
ing. 

If  we  take  the  matter  of  instruction 
in  propaganda  devices,  for  example,  we 
are  led  to  a  further  null  hypothesis.  If 
the  student  has  been  instructed  in  some 
system  of  labeling  propaganda  devices, 
the  seven-fold  classification  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Propaganda  Analysis  or  the 
more  subtle  “Logical  Fallacies”  of 
Robert  Gorham  Davis,  it  is  probable 
that  such  instruction  would  make  the 
student  better  able  to  identify  the  t>'pes 
of  propaganda,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  ability  makes  him  a  better  lis¬ 
tener.  D.  Cortwright,  Head  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  recently 
told  a  communication  skills  conference 
that  “all  research  to  improve  the  science 
of  persuasion,  especially  by  the  mass 
media,  has  led  to  mo  increase  in  knowl¬ 
edge  about  how  persuasion  works,”  In 
a  related  area  we  find  such  men  as 
Pooley  and  Perrin  in  agreement  that 
there  is  no  demonstrated  relation  be- 
t^veen  knowledge  about  language  (gram¬ 
mar,  rules,  etc.)  and  the  ability’  to  use 
language. 

Our  null  hvpothesis  is:  There  is  no 
evidence  that  knowledge  about  listening 
contributes  to  the  ability  to  listen. 

We  have  been  led  rather  naturally 
from  the  methodolog\’  of  listening  re¬ 
search  to  the  teaching  of  listening. 
Actuallv,  much  of  the  teaching  of  lis¬ 
tening  has  come  before  the  research, 
and  is  based  on  borrowings  from  speech 
(persuasion,  rhetorical  principles)  and 
reading.  Mixed  with  this  has  been  a 
smattering  of  semantics,  educational 
psvchology  or  group  dynamics,  each 
teacher  using  or  adapting  the  techniques 
he  has  found  of  value  in  other  types  of 
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communication  situations.  Too  often 
the  teaching  has  been  of  the  prescri|>- 
tive  kind:  Here  are  7  rules  for  better 
listening;  6  don’t;  1 3  ways  of  preparing 
to  listen;  7  to  15  devices  of  propaganda 
to  learn.  None  of  this  prescription  has 
been  tested;  in  general  the  more  dubious 
its  validity  the  stronger  the  prescription. 

The  present  need  is  for  more  basic, 
perhaps  "pure”,  research.  If  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  listening  is  to  become  a  valuable 
part  of  our  school  program  it  must  start 
from  a  base — the  social-psychology  of 
perception  and  cognition,  attitude  for¬ 
mation  and  change,  the  relation  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  language  to  the  development 


of  bstening  habits  of  children  and  the 
nature  of  adult  listening. 

It  is  far  easier  to  defend  my  null  hy¬ 
pothesis,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  that  listening  can  be  taught, 
than  it  is  to  propose  some  constructive 
steps  to  increase  our  knowledge.  The 
purpose  of  this  issue  has  been  to  point 
out  what  can  be  done  and  to  illustrate 
the  best  thinking  on  listening  we  have 
today.  The  quality  of  the  work  in  this 
issue  should  illustrate  that  the  null 
hypothesis  is  tenable  for  the  present 
only;  science  is  an  exponential  force, 
from  the  small  opening  in  the  wall  of 
ignorance  we  can  see  an  ever  expanding 
horizon. 
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Sunset  and  Evening  Star.  By  Seen 
O’Casey.  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1954.  $4.75 

In  Sunnct  and  Erening  Star,  Seen 
O’Casey  brings  to  a  close  his  monumental 
autobiography.  This  is  the  sixth  volume 
in  the  series  that  began  some  years  ago 
with  I  Knock  at  the  Door.  The  entire 
series  carries  this  great  Irishman  from 
his  birth  in  tlie  Dublin,  slums  down  to  his 
]>reaent  life  in  England.  Like  the  eariier 
volumes,  Sunset  and  Evening  Star  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
prose  written  in  our  age.  O’Casey  is 
tender  when  he  writes  of  the  noble  la<ly 
who  was  his  mother,  questioning  when  he 
writes  of  .the  modern  Ireland,  and  bitter 
when  he  writes  of  any  of  the  institutions 
which  interfere  with  freedom.  O’Casey  is, 
of  course,  a  Communist  but  he  is  basically 
a  humanitarian  and  a  great  person.  'Those 
who  enjoy  his  plays,  especially,  Juno  and 
the  Pagcock  and  The  Plough  and  the  Stars 
will  want  to  read  these  autobiographical 
books  in  order  better  to  understand  the 
man. — William  P.  Sears 


The  Bach  Family:  Seven  Generations 
of  Creative  Genius.  By  Karl  Oeiringer. 
N.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press.  1954. 
$7.50 

In  an  eminently  scholarly  work.  Karl 
Oeiringer,  the  noted  musicologist  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  History  and  'Theory  of  Music 
at  Boston  University  College  of  Music, 
traces  the  Bach  family  through  more  than 
two  centuries.  'The  work  spans  the  period 
from  the  days  of  the  sixteenth-century 
iriller,  Veit,  to  the  days  of  Friedrich  Ernst 
(1759-1845),  Joliann  Sebastian’s  grand¬ 
son.  'The  author  is  careful  to  present  the 
family  as  a  whole  and  to  point  out  char¬ 
acteristic  similarities  in  their  personali¬ 
ties  and  in  their  artistic  productions.  He 
points  out  significant  divergences  as  well 
'The  pattern  of  the  volume  reveals  three 
major  sections:  the  rise  of  the  Bach  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  first  great  achievements  up  to 
1720;  the  period  of  expansion  and  culmin¬ 
ation  (1700-1750)  ;  and  the  last  great  Bach 
composers  and  the  period  of  decline  (1750- 
1845). — William  P.  Sears 
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Men,  Women  and  Pianos.  By  Arthur 
Loeaser.  Preface  by  Jacques  Barzun. 
N.  Y.  Simon  and  Schuater.  1954.  $6.50 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  the  year.  Mr.  Loesser,  concert 
pianist  and  head  of  the  piano  department 
at  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,  calls 
it  a  social  history.  It  is  just  that  with 
the  piano  as  the  core.  The  history  of  the 
piano  is  traced  from  the  days  of  the  vir¬ 
ginal  and  clavichord  to  the  latest  concert 
grand  and  the  ubiquitous  “spinet”  of  the 
split-level  ranch-tj'pe  home  and  the  two- 
and-a-half  room  flat.  But  there  is  much 
more  in  this  brilliantly  written  book  than 
the  history  of  a  musical  instrument.  Mr. 
Ik  esser  probes  deeply  into  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  cultures  that  have 
used  the  pianoforte  over  the  centuries. — 
William  P.  Sears 

Tourist  Guide  to  Mexico.  By  Q.  M. 
Bashford.  N.Y.  McGraw-Hill,  1954.  $4.50 

Here  is  a  practical  guide  for  those  who 
are  planning  a  trip  to  Mexico.  It  tells 
how  to  get  there,  where  to  stay,  what  to 
see.  where  and  what  to  buy,  what  to  eat 
— in  fact,  it  provides  answ'ers  to  all  sorts 
of  questions.  There  is  a  bit  of  history, 
more  of  contemporary  Mexican  culture, 
and  such  mundane  items  as  hotel  room 
tariffs,  where  night  clubs  are  located,  and 
how  to  go  to  the  bullfights.  Mexico  has 
a  great  deal  to  offer,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
change  as  it  is,  it  should  be  a  spot  visited 
by  hordes  of  teachers.  None  wiU  be  dis¬ 
appointed  in  this  veiy  picturesque  land 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Bashford 
“guide”  will  prove  a  valuable  companion. 
The  volume  contains  many  maps  of  auto¬ 
mobile  routes  and  of  city  streets,  and  a 
vocabulaiy  of  common  words  and  sen- 
t  nces  in  Spanish — William  P.  Sears 

Pio  Nono:  Creator  of  the  Modern  Pa¬ 
pacy.  By  E.  E.  Y.  Hales.  N.  Y.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  Sons.  1954.  $4.00. 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  Pius 
IX  was  the  creator  of  the  modern  Papacy. 
Masti  Ferretti  ascended  the  historic  chair 
of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  in  1846.  As  Pio 
Nono,  the  new  Pope  was  adored  by  the 
Roman  crowds  and  hymned  throughout 
Europe  as  a  liberal.  Indeed  his  whole 
career  pointed  to  a  liberal  era  for  the 
Roman  Church.  During  his  first  years  as 


Pope,  Pio  Nono  espoused  the  liberal  cause 
and  stood  up  against  Metternich  and  the 
arch-conservatives  who  followed  him.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  liberal 
forces  in  Italy  and  without  were  seeking 
the  unification  of  the  country  and  the  ab- 
sorbt'ion  of  the  Papal  States  into  an 
Italian  federation.  This  was  anathema  to 
Pio  Nono  who  firmly  believed  that  the 
spiritual  power  and  well-being  of  the 
Church  depended  upon  the  material  advan¬ 
tages  provided  by  the  Patrimony  of  Peter. 
Events  moved  rapidly  and  soon  Pio  Nono 
turned  from  his  Liberalism  and  moved  to 
the  extreme  ultramontance  position.  Pio 
Nono’s  ruled  the  Roman  See  longer  than 
any  other  Pontiff.  He  established  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Hierachy  in  England,  caused 
to  be  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  and  the  concept  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  issued  the  Syl¬ 
labus  of  Errors.  In  this  interesting  bio¬ 
graphy  Mr.  Hale  presents  a  rather  object¬ 
ive  picture  of  Pio  Nomo,  albeit  he  writes 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view. 
Across  the  pages  of  this  interesting  book 
pass  such  towering  figures  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  Metternich,  Mazzini, 
Garibaidi,  Cavour,  Napoleon  III,  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  scores  of  others.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  most  worthwhile  study  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  and  religion  in  the  nineteenth 
century. — William  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University. 

As  It  Happened.  The  Autobiography 
of  Clemeiit  R.  Attlee.  N.Y.  The  Viking 
Press.  1954.  $5.00 

Clement  Attlee  served  as  Britain’s  Prime 
Minister  during  some  of  the  most  crucial 
days  of  recent  j-ears.  He  occupied  the 
office  for  six  post-war  years  and  served 
as  Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  in  the  war-time  coalition.  He 
was  head  of  the  Labour  Party  for  two 
decades  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
a  period  of  thirty  years.  With  such  an 
impressive  record  of  public  service.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  how  this  first-person 
story  of  “as  it  hapipened”  is  a  vivid  and 
authentic  account  of  British  governmental 
policy  and  British  life  in  our  times.  Att¬ 
lee’s  commenits  on  events  and  personalities 
and  his  facts  and  interpretations  make 
this  an  important  book. — William  P. 
Sears 
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The  review  says:  "The  successive  print¬ 
ings  of  this  supplementary  textbook — this  is 
the  ninth  since  1942 — have  been  prepared 
especially  for  students  in  grades  6-10,  but 
they  have  proved  to  be  almost  as  useful 
throughout  the  entire  senior-high-school 
,  course. 
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"In  addition  to  providing  useful  imits  of 
skills  study,  this  bwk  relieves  teachers  and 
librarians  of  the  onerous  task  of  preparing 
such  materials.  Each  unit  is  organi^  to 
include  directions  to  students,  practice  ma¬ 
terials,  a  test,  and  a  retest.  The  Individual 
Self-Testing-?  Key*  enables  pui^  to  check 
their  own  (,ot  one  another^)  work  and  to 
proceed  independently. 

"The  book  has  a  reading  di£Btculty  of 
sixth-grade  placement.  Select  units  may 
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